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I IN THE SENSES. 





live in the senses, act with the senses, think through 

the senses and often identify ourselves with the senses, 

but seldom or never do we question the origin of our 
senses, nor how the occupant inhabits them. We suffer and 
enjoy, strive and slave to feed and gratify the senses; we think 
and plan and work for the attainment of our ambitions without 
realizing that these ambitions are all connected with the senses 
and that we are their servants. We create ideals which are based 
on sensuous perceptions. The ideals become idols and we idola- 
tors. Our religion is a religion of the senses, the senses our 
gods. We create or select our deity according to the dictates 
of our senses. We endow it with the attributes of sense, and wor- 
ship devoutly through the avenues of our senses. We are edu- 
cated and cultured according to our capacity and to the enlight- 
enment of the age we live in; but our culture and education is 
for the purpose of paying tribute and homage to our senses in an 
artistic and aesthetic manner,and according to scieutific methods. 
Our science is a science of the senses. We try to show that ideas 
are only sensuous forms and that numbers are figures invented 
for the convenience of counting and to be used for obtaining the 
comforts and enjoyments of the senses in the age in which we 
live. 


\W EK SMELL AND TASTE and hear and see and feel; we 


Left to the senses we should be circumscribed and shut in by 
the world of our senses; we should feed, act, live and die like 
animals in the world of our senses. But there is the ‘‘I’’ who 
is the dweller in the senses—on whom the senses depend for 
their keenness of sensation—and though the senses are his pres- 
ent masters, there will be a day when the ‘‘I’’ will awake from 
his stupor and will arise and throw off the chains of the senses. 
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He will end his term of slavery and claim his divine rights. By 
the light which he radiates he will dispel the powers of dark- 
ness and dissipate the glamour of the senses which had blinded 
and lulled him into forgetfulness of his divine origin. He will 
quiet, subdue, discipline, and develop the senses into superior 
faculties and they will become his willing servants. Then the 
‘*T’’ will as the divine king reign with justice, love and wisdom 
over the universe of the senses. 

The ‘‘I’’ will then know of the realm within and beyond the 
senses, which is the divine source of all things, and will be par- 
taker of the ineffable presence that is the One Reality in all 
things—but which we, while blinded by our senses, are unable 
to perceive. 

In the beginnings of the universe the one homogeneous sub- 
stance differentiates, and through its one attribute, duality, man- 
ifests as spirit-matter. From and as spirit-matter are produced 
all forces. Thus comes into existence a universe without form. 
In the course of involution the forces produce the elements as 
their vehicles. Each force has its corresponding vehicle. This 
vehicle or element is the grosser expression of the force. It is 
the reverse side of its force, just as spirit-matter and matter- 
spirit are the opposite poles of that which was _ substance. 
All forees and elements are not manifesting at once in 
the beginning, but manifest only as and in the degree in which 
they produce the conditions for manifestation. There are 
seven forces, with their corresponding vehicles, seven ele- 
ments. These constitute a universe in its involution and 
its evolution. The zodiac shows this involution and _ evo- 
lution by its seven signs from cancer (95) by way of libra 
(-) to capricorn (Vf). In the beginning of the first period 
(round) of manifestation, but one force expresses itself and 
through its particular element. This element later serves as 
a means for the expression of the second force also with its 
second element. In each period (round) an additional force and 
element manifest. Our present universe has passed through 
three such great periods and is now in its fourth. Our bodies 
are the result of the involution of the forces and their elements 
which are manifested and are becoming manifest. In the fourth 
period is the turning point from involution into evolution. 

By the involution of the elements, bodies are produced 
which contact the elements and through which the elements oper- 
ate. The elements are involuted into bodies and become the 
senses of the organized body. Our senses are the drawing to- 
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gether and blending of the elements into one body. Hach sense 
is connected with its particular part of the body which part is 
its organ and the particular center through which the sense acts 
on its corresponding element and through which the element re- 
acts on the sense. Thus have been involved the elements of fire, 
air, water and earth; and the fifth is now being evolved as ether. 
The sixth and seventh senses are now being, and still are to be 
evolved through their corresponding organs and centers in the 
body. The forces operating through the elements of fire, air, 
water, earth and ether are light, electricity, the water-force 
which has as yet no scientific name, magnetism, and sound. The 
corresponding senses are: sight (fire), hearing (air), tasting 
(water), smelling (earth), and touch or feeling (ether). The 
organs of these elements in the head are the eye, ear, tongue, 
nose and skin or lips. 

These elements with their forces are entities, they are not 
chaotic no-things. They are brought together and unite to pro- 
duce the body of man with its senses. 

Nearly every animal form is endowed with five senses, but 
none in the same degree as man. The senses in the animal are 
governed and controlled by their corresponding elements, but 
in man the ‘‘I’’ offers resistance to the entire control by the ele- 
ments. The senses in the animal appear to be keener than those 
of man. This is because the elements meet no opposition when 
acting on the animal, and therefore the animal is guided more 
truly by the elements. The senses of the animal are simply con- 
scious of their respective elements, but the ‘‘I’’ in man questions 
the action of his senses as he attempts to relate them to himself, 
and so apparent confusion ensues. The less resistance the ‘‘I’’ 
offers to the senses in which it finds itself the more truly will 
the elements guide the senses, but if the elements guide the man 
entirely through his senses he is less intelligent and less respon- 
sible. The closer to nature man lives the more readily will he 
respond to and be guided by nature through his senses. Al- 
though primitive man can see and hear farther and his smell and 
taste is keener along natural lines, yet he cannot distinguish 
between colors and shades of color, which the artist sees and 
appreciates at a glance, nor can he distinguish the difference 
in tones and harmonies which the musician knows, nor has he 
the keenness of taste which the epicure has cultivated or the 
expert tester of teas developed, nor is he able to detect the dif- 
ference and quantities of odor which one can who has disciplined 
his sense of smell. 
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Man is developing a sixth sense which the animals have not. 
This is the personality or moral sense. The moral sense begins 
to awaken in primitive man and becomes a more dominant factor 
as man improves in breeding and education. The element corre- 
sponding to this sense cannot be perceived by man though it is 
present, but the force which he uses through the sense of per- 
sonality and morality is thought, and it is through thought that 
there awakens within the senses of man his real ‘‘I’’ which is 
the seventh sense, the sense of individuality, of understanding 
and of knowledge. 

The past history of our universe, of the involution of the 
elements of nature and of all animal life, is re-enacted in the 
formation of a human body. The involution of the elements ends 
at birth and the evolution of the senses begins. The gradual 
development of the senses in the past races can be best studied 
by caretul observation of the human being, from birth to the 
complete unfoldment as man. But a still better and surer method 
of learning how the senses are developed is to revert to the time 
of our own infancy and watch the gradual evolution of our senses 
and the manner in which we made use of them. 

A baby is a wonderful object; of all living creatures it is 
the most helpless. All the powers of the earth are summoned 
to assist in the fabrication of the little body; it is verily a 
‘*Noah’s Ark’’ in which is contained the pairs of all forms of 
life and of every thing. The beasts, birds, fishes, reptiles, and 
the seeds of all life are held in that wee universe. But unlike the 
other animal creation, a baby needs constant care and protection 
for many years, as it cannot provide for nor help itself. The 
little creature is born into the world without the use of its senses; 
but with the faculty of making itself heard on arrival and de- 
manding attention. 

At birth the infant is not in possession of any of its senses. 
It can neither see, nor hear, nor taste, nor smell, nor feel. It 
has to learn the use of each of these senses, and does it gradually. 
All infants do not learn the use of their senses in the same order. 
With some hearing comes first; with others, seeing first. Gen- 
erally, however, the infant is only conscious as in an indistinct 
dream. Each of its senses is opened as by a shock, produced 
by the seeing or hearing for the first time, which is brought 
about by its mother or some one present. Objects are blurred 
to the infant eye, and it can in no manner see anything distinctly. 
The voice of its mother is only heard as a buzzing or other noise 
which excites its organ of hearing. It is unable to distinguish 
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odors and cannot taste. Nourishment taken is from the prompt- 
ing of the cells of the body, which are simply mouths and stom- 
achs, and it cannot feel with any exactness nor locate any part 
of its body. At first it cannot close its hands on any object, and 
attempts to feed itself with its fists. That it cannot see will be 
observed by its inability to focus its eyes on any given object. 
The mother has to teach it to see and hear, as she teaches it to 
take nourishment. By repeated words and gestures she attempts 
to attract its attention. With patience the mother looks into its 
wobbling eyes for a glance of recognition, and weeks or months 
pass before her heart is gladdened by an intelligent smile. 
When it is first able to detect sound it moves its little limbs 
rapidly, but is unable to locate the sound. Usually with the loca- 
tion of the sound comes the sense of sight when some bright 
object is moved before its eyes or its attention is attracted to 
some object. The careful observer who has followed the devel- 
opment of any infant cannot fail to perceive by its actions when 
either of these senses is used properly. If the tone used in 
speaking to it is mild and pleasant it will smile, if harsh and 
angry it will scream with fear. The time when it first sees an 
object may be recognized by the corresponding look of recogni- 
tion which the object excites. At this time the eyes will be seen 
to focus properly; at other times than when it sees the eyes are 
out of focus. We ean test the child as to whether it sees and 
hears with one of the favorite toys, a rattle. If we shake the 
rattle and the child hears it but does not see, it will stretch out 
its hands in any direction and kick violently, which may or may 
not be in the direction of the rattle. This depends on its ability 
to locate the sound. If it sees the rattle it will at once focus its 
eyes on the rattle and reach for it. That it does or does not see 
is proved by moving the rattle gradually to the eyes and with- 
drawing it again. If it does not see, the eyes will present a blank 
stare. But if it does see they will change in their focus accord- 
ing to the nearness or distance to the rattle. 

Taste is the next sense developed. At first the infant is 
unable to show its preference for water or milk or sugar or other 
food that does not actually irritate or blister the cells of the 
body. It will take all food alike, but in time it shows preference 
for one over the others by crying for it when the particular food 
is suddenly withdrawn. Thus, for instance, if a piece of candy 
is placed in its mouth it will ery if the candy is removed and 
will not be consoled by either nipple or milk. But its attention 
may be removed from its sense of taste by shaking a rattle or 
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dancing some bright object before its eyes. The sense of smell 
is detected by the observer by presenting certain odors, the pref- 
erence for which will be shown by a smile, a frown, or the baby 
coo. 

Feeling is developed gradually and in proportion to the 
other senses. But the child has not yet learned the value of dis- 
tances. It will reach for the moon or a swaying bough of a tree 
with as much confidence as it will reach for its mother’s nose, or 
its father’s beard. Oftentimes it will cry because it cannot grasp 
the moon or some distant object; but gradually it learns the value 
of distances. It does not, however, so readily learn the use of its 
organs, for it will try to feed itself with its feet or rattie or any 
toy. Not until many years have passed will it cease to try to 
put everything within reach into its mouth. 

The senses are in early life controlled by the elements as 
arethe animals. But inthis early youth the senses are not actually 
developed; for, though there are prodigies which are exceptions 
to the ordinary rule, the senses do not really begin to be used 
with intelligence until the age of puberty; then begins the real 
use of the senses. It is then that the moral sense, the sense of per- 
sonality begins, and all the senses take on a different meaning at 
this stage in their development. 

As there are forces which operate through their vehicles, 
the elements, so also are there principles which are connected 
with and act through the senses and their organs. In the begin- 
ning the first element was fire, the first force manifesting was 
light which operated through its vehicle and element, fire. In 
the beginnings of man the light as a fire in the universe is mind, 
which, though in its beginning is in the most primitive form, 
contains in itself the germs of all things which are to be de- 
veloped and also sets the limit to its development. Its sense is 
sight and its organ is the eye, which is also its symbol. 

Then comes the operation of the force, electricity, through 
its element the air. In man the corresponding principle is life 
(prana), with its corresponding sense of hearing, and the ear 
as its organ. The force of ‘‘water’’ acts through its element 
water, and has as its correspondence the principle of form (astral 
boriy or linga sharira), with its sense, that of taste, and its organ 
the tongue. 

The force of magnetism operates through the element earth, 
and has its corresponding principle and sense in man, sex (phys- 
ical body, sthula sharira) and smelling, with the nose as its 
organ. 
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The force of sound acts through its vehicle ether. In man 
the corresponding principle is desire (kama) and its sense feel- 
ing, with the skin and lips as its organs. These five senses are 
common to animal and man alike, but in varying degree. 

The sixth sense is the sense which differentiates the animal 
from the human. The sense begins, whether in child or man, with 
the sense of I-am-ness. In the child it is shown when the child 
becomes what is cailed ‘‘self-conscious.’’ The natural child, like 
the natural animal or natural man, is quite unreserved in its 
manners, and unafraid and confident in its behavior. As soon 
as it becomes aware of itself, however, it loses that natural re- 
sponse of the senses to their outer elements, and feels restrained 
by its feeling of I. 

In looking back over the past the adult does not remember 
the many pangs and jars which the presence of I has caused to 
his sensations. The more aware the I is of itself, the more pain 
it will cause to the sensitive organization. This is particularly 
expressed by the boy or girl just reaching their adolescence. 
Then the sixth sense, the moral or sense of personality, is 
evinced because the I is then more positively connected with the 
body than it had been before. It is at this point that the prin- 
ciple of thought acts through its sense, the moral sense or per- 
sonality. In this sense the personality is merely the reflection 
of the I, the mask of the I, the false ego. The I is the individual- 
ity or the perfected principle of mind, corresponding to the 
initial effort of mind to express itself through its first sense, that 
of sight, with the corresponding force of light and its element fire. 

The senses are represented in the zodiac. If a diameter be 
drawn from the signs cancer (95) to capricorn (Vf), the eyes 
in the head are on the horizontal line in the zodiac which divide 
the sphere into an upper and lower portion. The upper part of 
the zodiae or head is the unmanifested, while the lower half of 
the zodiac or head is the manifested and manifesting half. In 
this lower manifesting half there are seven openings, indicating 
seven centers, but through which at present only five senses 
operate. 

The principles enumerated by Mme. Blavatsky in theosophi- 
cal teachings are, the physical body (sthula sharira), the astral 
body (linga sharira), the life principle (prana), the principle of 
desire (kama), the mind (manas). The principle of mind 
(manas) is by Mme. Blavatsky said to be the individualizing 
principle, which is the only one of those mentioned by her which 
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is eternal, and the only undying principle which manifests itself 
in man. The higher principles are not yet manifest, and there- 
fore are represented in the upper half of the zodiac; but inas- 
much as the principle of mind is that which is manifest in the 
universe and man, the signs of the zodiac show the manner in 
which this principle is developed through contact with the lower 
transitory principles, in the natural order from involution to 
evolution. Thus, for instance, the first breath of mind, cancer 
(o5), fructifies the germ of life, leo (9. ), which gradually devel- 
ops into form, virgo (1m), and which form is determined by its 
sex and birth, libra (4). Its sex is expressed with the develop- 
ment of the principle of desire, scorpio (11). Here ends the 
solely animal physical man. But there are the inner senses, such 
as clairvoyance and clairaudience, which correspond to seeing 
and hearing. These, with the faculties of the mind, have their 
organs and centers of action in the upper half of the head. The 
mind and its faculties must be disciplined and developed before 
the higher principles (atma and buddhi) can become active. 

The human begins the sixth sense of personality and moral- 
ity which either guides or is guided by the thought, sagittary 
(7). As the thought becomes strictly moral, and the senses 
are used in their proper functions and put to right uses, the 
thought as personality and a reflection of the I comes in line 
with its real I, the individuality or mind, which is the completing 
of the senses by calling into action the higher power of the mind. 
The organ through which the personality is reflected and on 
which the moral sense dawns is in this classification represented 
by the pituitary body. The organ representing individuality, 
capricorn (Vf) is the pineal gland. As an organ the pituitary 
body is placed behind and midway between the eyes. The pineal 
gland is slightly behind and above them. The eyes symbolize 
these two organs which lie behind them. 

These senses of ours while acting through the centers or 
organs in the head are not mere accidents, or chance—evolution 
by environment. They are both the receiving and the operating 
stations from which the thinker, man, may receive instruction, 
and contro] or direct the forces and elements of nature. Neither 
is it to be supposed that the signs of the zodiac are the arbitrary 
naming of certain constellations in the heavens. The constella- 
tions in the heavens are symbols as are our own planets. The 
signs of the zodiac represent so many great classes or orders. 
At the head of each class or order is an intelligence too sacred to 
make more than mention of to us. From each such great intelli- 
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gence there gradually proceed in orderly procession all the 
forces and elements which make up man’s body, and each such 
has its correspondence in the body of man as stated. 

The senses are distinct from the real I and cannot be identi- 
fied with it. As the I comes into contact with the body, the 
senses delude it, they intoxicate it, they bewitch it and throw a 
glamour of enchantment around it which it is not well able to 
overcome. The I is not to be perceived by the senses; it is intan- 
gible and impalpable. As it comes into the world and is asso- 
ciated with the senses it identifies itself with some or all of the 
senses, because it is in the physical world of forms in which there 
is nothing to remind it of itself, and it is not until after long 
suffering and many journeys that it begins to identify itself as 
distinct from the senses. But in its very effort to distinguish 
itself it at first becomes even more enamored and deluded. 

In the child state or of primitive man it had the natural use 
of its senses, but with such it could not discern itself. Through 
cultivation and education the senses were brought to a higher 
degree of development. This is represented by the various 
branches of art. As, for instance, the sculptor more clearly con- 
ceives form and proportion and moulds the plastic clay or carves 
the solid marble into forms approximating the beauty which 
his mind conceives. The artist with the color sense trains his 
eye to see and his thinking principle to conceive of beauty not 
only in form but in color. He detects differences in shades and 
tones of color which the ordinary man does not even conceive, 
and the primitive man or child sees only as a splash of color con- 
trasting with another splash. Even the man of ordinary educa- 
tionin looking ata face sees only the contour, and gets the general 
impression of the color and features. From closer inspection he 
sees what he cannot name as any particular shade of color; but 
the artist not only at once gets a general impression of the color, 
but he can on inspection detect many shades of color on the skin 
which are not even suspected to be present by the ordinary man. 
The beauties of a landscape or figure executed by a great artist 
are unappreciated by the ordinary man, and only seen as daubs 
by the primitive man or child. An animal has either no regard 
for color, or else is only excited by it. The child or primitive 
man has to be trained carefully to grasp the idea of shades of 
color and the perspective in a painting. At first a painting ap- 
pears to be only a flat surface which is light or dark in certain 
parts, but gradually the mind appreciates the foreground and the 
background with the objects and atmosphere intervening, and 
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as it learns to appreciate color the world appears different to it. 
The child or primitive man only recognizes a sound through the 
feeling or emotion which it produces. Then it distinguishes be- 
tween a discordant noise and a simple melody. Later it may be 
trained to appreciate more complex sounds, but only the real 
musician is able to distinguish and appreciate discord from har- 
mony in a great symphony. 

But the glamour which results from the cultivation of the 
senses binds him even more closely to the senses, and make 
him more their slave than heretofore. From their obedient 
servant in ignorance, he becomes their loyal slave with culture, 
though by education and culture he approaches the time of awak- 
ening. 

Each of the five senses is either high or low according to 
the use which is made of it by the personality. Civilization and 
education tend to bind the I to the senses as long as the I and 
the reasoning faculties shall be applied to material ends and 
the I is attached to the world and to what it erroneously conceives 
to be its possessions. Losses, poverty, pain, sickness, sorrow, 
trouble of all kinds, throw the i back on itself and away from 
their opposites which attract and delude the I. When the I is 
strong enough it begins to argue with itself about itself. Then 
it is possible for it to learn the meaning and the real use of the 
senses. It then learns that it is not of this world, that it is a 
messenger with a mission in this world. That before it can give 
its message and perform its mission it must become acquainted 
with the senses as they really are, and use them as they should 
be used instead of being deluded and controlled by them. 

The I learns that the senses are really the interpreters of 
the universe to it, the I, and as such should be given audience, 
but that the I must learn their language of interpretation, and 
use them as such. Instead of being beguiled by their influence, 
the I learns that only by the control of the senses is it able to 
interpret the universe through them, and that by their control, it, 
the I, is performing a duty by giving form to the unformed and 
helping on matter in its involutionary and evolutionary pro- 
cesses. The I then still further learns that behind and above the 
elements to which he speaks through his senses there are intelli- 
gences and presences with which he may communicate through 
new and unused faculties which come into existence and are ac- 
quired by the proper use and control of his physical senses. As 
the higher faculties (such as perception and discrimination) are 
developed they take the place of the physical senses. 
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But how is the I to become conscious of I and acquainted 
with itself? The process by which this may be done is simply 
stated, though for many it may be difficult of accomplishment. 
The process is a mental process and is the process of elimina- 
tion. It may not be done at once, though it is quite possible if 
the efforts are continued. 

Let the one who would succeed in the elimination of the 
senses be seated quietly and close his eyes. Immediately there will 
rush into his mind the thoughts of all manner of things relative 
to the senses. Let him simply begin the elimination of one of the 
senses, say that of smell. Then let him cut off the sense of 
taste, so that he is not conscious of anything that he can 
either smell or taste. Let him continue by eliminating 
the sense of sight, that is to say that he will not be con- 
scious in thought by any means of any thing in form 
or color. Let him further eliminate the sense of hearing, 
so that he shall be conscious of no noise or sound, not even the 
buzzing in the ear, or the circulation of the blood through his 
body. Let him then further proceed by eliminating all sense of 
feeling so that he is not conscious of his body. It will be con- 
ceived now that there is no light or color and that nothing in 
the universe can be seen, that the sense of taste is lost, the sense 
of smell is lost, that nothing in the universe can be heard, and 
that there is no sense of feeling whatever. 

It will be said that one from whom the senses of sight, hear- 
ing, tasting, smelling and feeling are cut off has no existence, 
that he is dead. This is true. In that moment he is dead, and 
he does not exist, but in place of ex-istence he has Being, and in- 
stead of having sensuous life, he IS. 

That which remains conscious after the senses have been 
eliminaied is I. In that brief moment of time man is illumi- 
nated in Consciousness. He has knowledge of the I as I, distinct 
from the senses. This will not last long. He will again become 
conscious of the senses, in the senses, through the senses, but 
he will know them for what they are, and he will carry the mem- 
ory of his real being with him. He may then work on with and 
through the senses towards the time when he will no longer be 
their slave, but will be himself always himself, will always be I 
in the proper relation to the senses. 

One who is afraid of death and the process of dying should 
not engage in this practice. He should learn somewhat the na- 
ture of death and of his mental processes before thus going in 
search of I. 
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THE RATIONALE OF IMMORTALITY. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL PRESENTMENT BasED UPon ‘‘ PRE-EXISTENCE’’ OF 
THE Sout AND Its Expression In ‘‘SuccESSIVE EMBODIMENTS.’’ 


By Frepertck Francis Cook. 


ism. As a philosophical presentment of another world 
order it postulates absolute or ‘‘Pre-Existence ’’ and 
‘<Successive Embodiments.’’ 

Pre-ExistencE: This is affirmed only of essential individ- 
uality, the Soul—an integral of perfection seeking activity or 
expression for its celestial content: first in realms spiritual (a 
medial state) and then by means of a series of embodiments or 
incarnations in this matter state. 

SuccEssivE KmBopIMENTs: The soul’s expressions in physi- 
eal limitations should never be conceived as formal re-embodi- 
ments or re-incarnations of the human personality. With re- 
spect to the soul, it is always some hitherto unexpressed quan- 
tum of quality or attribute that is ‘‘Embodied’’; and, as regards 
our present personality, it represents in the psychology of the 
soul (the sum of our subliminal consciousness) no more than 
a definitive congeries of experiences in the form of human self- 
consciousness, which, after transition, is conserved in a medial 
or spirit consciousness—thence in course of time to be joined 
by and assimilated with other (but necessarily different) con- 
geries of experiences in the form of human personalities in the 
soul’s chain of embodiments—and all for our egoistic gain with- 
out a scintilla of loss: except as we outgrow a lower to rise into 
a higher spiritual synthesis. Under this conception of person- 
ality, therefore, there can be no re-incarnation of personality : for 
the simple reason that each personality persists in spirit and 
each fresh embodiment represents an entirely new congeries of 
experiences. | 

As a moral correlate to its psychical scheme, this revelation 


[= presentation is the esoteric side of Modern Spiritual- 
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of the whence, why and whither is grounded on its moral side in 
the implication that every effect in this human, matter-condi- 
tioned existence has its efficient cause in a higher self-determina- 
tion; and that every experience, whether for weal or for woe, 
is inherently referable to ourselves—our own transcendental 
egos—whence we issued, and to which we must return—and so 
it is seen that, ‘‘in the process of the suns,’’ there is absolute 
justice at the basis of human existence, as well as absolute equal- 
ity in the outworking—without either of which postulates there 
can be no satisfying moral order. 

In this philosophy good and evil are states of inclusion and 
exclusion, typical of individuality (inclusion) and personality 
(exclusion). Soul is individuality; man is personality. Soul is 
Being; man has at best only an intuition of Being. Soul is an 
inclusion of perfection, of beatitude; man is the lowermost re- 
sultant in consciousness of a process of exclusion from this state. 
The descent from soul to man is by involution; the ascent from 
man to angel (the soul’s correlate) is by evolution. 


THE ORDER oF INVOLUTION. 


(1) Sout or Berne: The abstract, all-inclusive, egoistic real- 
ity; immanent in phenomena (personality), yet transcending all 
phenomena. 

(2) Sprrir: A primary soul impulse: a semi-abstract state 
between soul and man—the realm of Platonic ‘‘Ideas’’—in which 
the noumenon (as expression) passes from stage to stage of il- 
lusion or un-reality. 

(3) Man: A secondary soul impulsion through spirit in mat- 
ter—the soul’s ultimate objective for expression in a conditioned 
otherness. 

THE OrpER oF EvoLurTion. 


(1) Man: A congeries of self-conscious experiences, condi- 
ditioned by matter; which though they report themselves, both in 
spirit and soul, yet do so only as effects peculiar to those states. 

(2) Sprrir: A quasi-conditioned state, between man and 
angel, constituting the immediate conscious impelling and con- 
serving background of man—his sub-liminal self. 

(3) Ancet: An accretion of embodimental or evolutionary 
resultants standing over against soul the involutionary impul- 
sion: man being the axial point of conversion. 
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The type of the Soul is innocence; the type of the Angel is 
purity; and between these extremes, first by descent, and then 
by ascent, lie all the states of transmutation and conversion in 
man and spirit. 

Innocence, typical of the soul, dies in man. Purity, typical 
of the angel, is born in man. 

Morally speaking, the spirit state is on earth when there is 
repentance for innocence defiled. In like manner is the angelic 
state on earth, when the crown of purity is won. 

The soul has a divine origin; but the angel has a human 
origin, for it is only by conquest of matter, by victory over the 
flesh, that holiness is achieved. 

Whatever happens, soul remains soul. Essential Being is 
unchangeable. It is also inexhaustible, or else unfoldment in 
angelic or arch-angelic states would sometime surely come to an 
end. Soul is innermost cause; Angel is innermost effect; while 
man (numerous spirit states intervening) is the outermost pro- 
jection whence the innocence of the soul is transmuted into the 
purity of the angel. 

The idea of Continuity now holds the supreme place in the 
hierarchy of scientific concepts. By means of it we unify the 
varied manifestations of the macrocosm; and it is by the grace 
of its irresistible compulsions that the mind of man will one day 
lay a firm hold upon the verity of immortality: by giving to faith, 
or the spiritual intuition, an incontrovertible basis in the domain 
of the pure intellect or Reason. 

Over against the ultimate form of matter is, in inexpugnable 
duality, the ultimate state of Being—both fundamentally change- 
less. But from them, in conjunction, all change proceeds. And 
the same high light that now enables us to conceive the material 
universe as an indivisible coherence, will sooner or later compel 
man to place the elements of Consciousness, as an indestructible 
attribute of Being, in the gracious keeping of the same master- 
concept. 

If we turn our thought to Spirit as a state anterior to human 
expression—while it is still an effect of Soul involution, uncon- 
strained by matter—probably the nearest approach to intelligi- 
bility we can come is to give it a content of abstract ideas—i. e. 
Platonic ‘‘Ideas’’—those absolute or general ‘‘forms’’ that real- 
ize themselves as best they may, in the sensible ‘‘forms’’ that we 
know. ‘‘Ideas,’’ says George Henry Lewes, in his ‘‘ History of 
Philosophy,’’ ‘‘are the Forms of which material Things are 
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copies ; the Noumena of which all that we perceive are the ap- 
pearances (phenomena). But we must not suppose these copies 
to be exact; they do not at all participate in the nature of their 
models; they do not even represent them, otherwise than in a 
superficial manner—because Jdeas do not resemble Things.’’ 

Spirit, as a quasi absolute state—~. e. in its relation to Soul 
as an initial involutionary expression—may then be best de- 
scribed as the realm of the Soul’s ‘‘Ideas.’’ These ‘‘Ideas,’’ on 
coming into sensible relations, become something very different, 
even as Things are different from our conceptions of them. In 
man, the absolute ‘‘ Ideas’’ realize their most concrete and formal 
limitations: and it is away from man, in angelic directions (1. e. 
by evolution), and again through the state called spirit, that the 
‘‘Tdeas,’’ so conditioned and distorted by descent into matter, 
approach to their pristine ‘‘form.’’ In fine, while the involu- 
tionary process conforms ‘‘Ideas’’ to sensible limitations, it is 
the process of evolution that releases them from their bondage, 
and returns them stage by stage to their original state of abstrac- 
tion or reality. 

‘‘Tdeas’’ are the ultimate ‘‘forms’’ of pure intelligence. 
Therefore Soul or Being, seeking sensible expression, makes its 
initial impulsion in the ‘‘form’’ of ‘‘Ideas’’—the primordial ex- 
halation of Being in the effort to convert its celestial negations 
into angelic affirmations, And it is, therefore, with ‘‘Ideas’’ that 
the occult web of involution begins. ‘Thereafter, with each 
turn of the involving spiral some modification takes place, each 
more and more approximating to a ‘‘form’’ consonant with sen- 
sible comprehension, until the impulsion finally realizes itself 
under purely formal sense limitations. 

Interpreting Plato, Mr. Lewes says: ‘‘He said the soul is 
and ever was immortal. In its anterior state (1. e. its unchang- 
ing or absolute state) of existence it had accurate conceptions of 
the Eternal Truth: It was face to face with Existence. Now, 
having descended upon Earth, having passed into a body, and, 
being subject to the hindrances of that bodily imprisonment, it is 
no longer face to face with Existence; it can see Existence only 
through the ever-changing flux of material phenomena. The 
world is only becoming, never is. The soul would apprehend only 
the becoming, had it not recollection of its anterior state—had it 
not in some sort, the power of tracing the Unvarying Idea under 
the varying phenomena. . . . So when we see or hear of a 
benevolent action, besides the fact, our soul apprehends the Idea 
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of Goodness. And all our recollection of ‘Ideas’ is performed in 
the same way.’’ 

Involution, then, is a process of celestial stair-building, from 
soul down to man. And Evolution is a corresponding mode of 
ascensions from man to angel; while upon each successive stage 
or landing, in an illimitable series of spirals, a higher type, a 
loftier or more abstract presentation of ‘‘Ideas,’’ a more ex- 
tended view of the Vision Splendid, of the Inmost Truth, of Soul 
or Being, is vouchsafed. 

In the philosophy of ‘‘Embodiments’’ the evolution of the 
ego is the same as making your own higher acquaintance. In- 
volution is by ‘‘Ideas,’’ for what else is there to involve? Evolu- 
tion is by ‘‘Ideas,’’ for what else is there to evolve? It is in the 
‘‘form’’ of ‘‘Ideas’’ then, that we know both ourselves and the 
world. There are, however, no ‘‘Ideas’’ independent of Being. 
It is in Being they await us: in an endless series of abstractions ; 
and ever to finer issues. The philosophical reason demands that 
we set over against each expression or attainment in the ascend- 
ing or evolutionary series an expression or stage corresponding 
to it in the descending or involutionary series, or there is no 
escape from the inference that something is derived from noth- 
ing. The progress of thought is rapid in our day, and it may be 
but a little while when the concept of a ‘‘Pre-established Har- 
mony’’ between what we may call the inner and outer faces of 
existence will be as necessary a condition to rational thinking. as 
is now the idea of Continuity when our thoughts are directed to 
the phenomena of the Cosmos. 

It is taught by those supra-mundane intelligences who have 
this sacred flame in their keeping—and all presumptions favor 
this view, if we assume ‘‘ Embodiments’’ to be true—that so deli- 
cate a process as Soul involution to embodiment takes place 
under angelic guardianship, and not by any means ‘‘spirit’’ 
guardianship; for so long as any development remains in the 
state called ‘‘spirit,’’ it is proof that it is itself still subject to 
further embodiment on this planet; is, therefore, still in a state 
of tutelage, and not risen to the office of guardianship. 

When no embodiment is in progress, it is spirit, (our present 
subliminal self) that represents the soul’s outermost field of 
expression; but, the moment an embodiment is essayed, spirit 
becomes middle-ground between man and soul; and, as such, is 
man’s immediate background of consciousness, in which he lives, 
and moves, and has his being. And it is precisely because he lives 
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in spirit now (not spirit in him, as we are apt to affirm), that 
there is spiritual conservation for man after the change called 
death. 

When the gates of mortal existence close upon the condi- 
tioned ego, and man enters into the spiritual fullness of his im- 
mediate belongings—enters, so to speak, the storehouse of his 
earthly garnerings—he may discover himself, on complete reali- 
zation, in an egoistic presence of overpowering proportion: some 
parts thereof being perchance pleasant to contemplate; but, in 
most cases it is highly probable that the major part of 
the ‘‘make-up’’ will prove of a sort one would like to have left 
behind, or lost in-transitu. Here, in the earthly estate, our fear 
is often that we may lose somewhat, or all, of ourselves with the 
body’s dissolution; there, in spirit, our regret may be that the 
bigger part failed to get itself lost. 

It is taught that all souls begin embodiment at the lower- 
most stage of human existence; and when the last vestige of 
savage life shall have disappeared from the earth, it may be ac- 
cepted as proof that the total number of souls seeking expression 
on this planet (preparatory to a higher or fuller expression on 
other and more advanced planets, of this, or other stellar sys- 
tems) have passed their rudimentary embodiments. The celes- 
tial economy may be conceived as governed by a law of ‘‘supply 
and demand’’ as definitive in its application as the law by that 
name which regulates the activities of this terrestrial economy, 
and that the number of souls seeking or achieving expression on 
earth is determined by the planet’s ability to maintain human 
organisms, and give them opportunity for expression. Let civ- 
ilization advance as it may, in the heart of the ‘‘ Dark Continent,”’ 
if nowhere else, prolific nature will see to it that there shall be 
for centuries to come areas adapted to initial embodiments; and 
so long as there are souls requiring these lowermost conditions, 
all attempts of man to remove them will be vain. And when our 
boasted civilization—this master over the material forces of the 
Universe—sha!l have sturdily set itself the task to overcome na- 
ture even in her most impenetrable fastnesses, it should have a 
care less it transfer the field of beginnings in embodiment to the 
almost equally impenetrable purlieus of our great cities. Plainly, 
material advancement is not everything; and there are phases 
of human expression it were best not to meddle with too insist- 
ently. It is not given man to hold the key to the solution of race 
problems. Now it is isolation, again it is interaction, that ad- 
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vances or retards, and even sets back, the course of development. 
Certain it is, however, that no people ever fell away from excess 
of virtue. 

According to these teachings man will never improve on 
‘‘natural selection’’ as a means to race propagation: for the sim- 
ple reason that it corresponds to spirit or soul selection. ‘‘The 
good die young”’ is a well-worn apothegm. Culture is more and 
more coming to be a synonym for sterility: while all attempts to 
turn the tide of existence into artificial channels, by means of 
‘‘stirpiculture,’’ are almost certain to eventuate in gnarled and 
stunted imbecility. If human existence in the slightest degree 
falls within the category of ‘‘accidents,’’ then its regulation 
might become a consecrated duty. If, however, as these teach- 
ings declare, each life is the best possible adaptation to ultimate 
soul expression, ‘‘scientific’’ interference is a challenge to dis- 
aster. 

When a people set about to conform generation to an estab- 
lished standard of living, they do so in accordance with a natural 
law of decadence—they but follow a race instinct. When there 
is ebb-tide in a people’s life, generation is easily discouraged— 
the pressure of involution to evolution becoming less and less 
urgent. When, however, it is a period of flood-tide with any seg- 
ment of the human family, not only is there no desire to stem 
or turn aside the inflowing current of generation, but it would be 
entirely futile to make the attempt. Culture dictates continence. 
The desire to maintain the social state one is in corresponds to 
one’s satisfaction with it. It is a beneficent arrangement that 
the elect do not propagate their kind in the same degree as the 
lower orders, else retrogression might sometimes overbalance the 
tide of progression. As it is, the masses surge in upon the 
classes with an ever-increasing pressure; and were it not, that 
on the one hand the classes fail to ‘‘increase and multiply’’; and, 
on the other that the boundaries of the upper ranges enlarge 
part passu with the advancement of true civilization, the wail of 
those who had ‘‘seen better days’’ would drown the woe-cry of 
all the world beside. 

The period in which man could be regarded as merely a fine 
animal culminated in the boasted culture of Greece. This cul- 
ture had form for its ideal. To that expression the race can never 
return. The graces of the body—and even the graces of the mind 
—as ends in themselves, are merged in, and superseded by, the 
graces of the soul. Man’s armor of defence in the new order is 
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woven of the threads of inner virtues. The nation which culti- 
vates neighborly love stands even to-day in little fear of in- 
vasion. Purity is invulnerable. The supreme truth which ‘‘ Km- 
bodiments’’ in their application to the race problem teaches 1s, 
that it is in the last analysis an individual problem. The methods 
that make for material advancement at one stage of develop- 
ment, at another and a higher stage may lead straight to disas- 
ter. At a time when morality is a consideration of outward 
‘‘form’’ only, it seems to be true that acts essentially immoral, 
like war, have often a quasi moral resultant. But when moral- 
ity is once lifted into the seat of power, as it soon musf and will 
be, methods essentially immoral no longer perform moral func- 
tions, for the regime of soul will not permit it. 

If the immortal part of man began with his physical birth, 
and his character is the product of human ancestry—referable 
to that and to nothing else—then where, in the name of all the 
virtues, does his personal responsibility come in? 

Scientifically speaking, the moral law is now in durance to 
heredity, and the captivity is making us a race of pessimists. 
From this conception of the origin and meaning of human exist- 
ence a revolt is inevitable. With the growth of the individual 
problem, man will insist ever more strenuously that the things 
that affect his moral nature somehow shall be referable to him- 
self. In every true judgment cause and effect stand over against 
each other in an absolute moral balance. Accountability must be 
fundamentally inherent. Not to some dead ancestor, but to his 
own soul, must man be able to refer his crosses to bear them 
worthily—not to an unsentient law of matter (except as means 
to an end) but an informing law of spirit. Only as the soul il- 
lumes the way may he say, ‘‘ Thy will be done.’’ 

The philosophy of ‘‘Embodiments’’ declares that the wun- 
broken race chain is a composite of unbroken individual chains. 
Morals begin their evolution at the periphery of the social 
medium, and end by laying the entire burden of existence on 
the individual conscience. The line of descent on the genetic side 
of existence should count for something, no doubt—and, besides, 
the race has not yet advanced to a position where considerations 
of heredity as moral deterrents can safely be dispensed with— 
but, in estimating the forces that determine either individual or 
race destinies, objective causes should never occupy more than 
subsidiary position; the spiritual or soul impulse (its Karmatic 
character) being the real and vitally determining factor always. 
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There is a spiritual as well as an earthly or human law of 
heredity. On the earthly side we may, in a secondary sense, in- 
herit certain mental and moral characteristics from our ances- 
tors: only, however, as a formal means to further a predeter- 
mined soul impulse. But, on the spiritual or Karmatic side, the 
really vital, we inherit from ourselves, along an unbroken chain 
of inherent self-hood. On the physical side (as secondary mental 
and moral implications) we inherit from our ancestors; only, 
however, as a means to an end for soul expression as a line of 
least resistance to further a predetermined impulse. But, on the 
spiritual side we inherit from ourselves, along an unbroken chain 
of inherent self-hood—the true and only basis for the moral law: 
self-accountability. In this light when a human expression falls 
under the law of matter—i. e., succumbs to its hereditary prede- 
terminations and physical environment—it does so in conformity 
with its impulsion. On the other hand, when a human expression 
completely sets aside a physicai predetermination, as not infre- 
quently happens, it does so (also, of course, in conformity with 
its impulsion) to declare and emphasize the supremacy of spirit 
or soul. 

The number of souls placed in relation of infoldment for 
expression with a planet like the earth it would be idle to specu- 
late about. But as the intervals between embodiments are said 
to vary from a few years to hundreds and thousands of years— 
according to the amount and nature of experience to re-action 
an embodiment contributes for spirit digestion or assimilation 
—it is safe to assume that the number far exceeds the capacity of 
the earth to provide expression for at any given period. Before 
the development of husbandry, the ability of this globe to sup- 
port human beings was comparatively slight, and embodiments 
were few and far between. These earliest incarnations as foci 
of soul expression, necessarily gained some incidental advan- 
tage in the race, and it is as the fruit of the egoistic lines rooted 
in these primordial expressions, that the few in so marked a de- 
gree transcend the many: in primitive times as poets, seers, 
avatars or tyrants; and, later on, as the political tension under- 
goes relaxation, and the world is forwarded ever more by the 
silent force and example of individual right-doing, it is natural 
to think of these as constituting that ‘‘saving remnant,’’ which, 
though it be never so insignificant in number, is yet sufficient to 
keep the world in the better way. 

Moral greatness is typical of an all-round culmination—the 
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Christ embodiment. Greatness in other directions, such as war, 
politics, art or literature, is typical of a partial or segmentary 
culmination—i. e. is the cumulative effect of several successive 
embodiments directed to a specific achievement. From the stand- 
point of the soul, therefore, estimates of greatness might have 
little agreement with ordinary human estimates. And most of 
our conclusions would undoubtedly be swiftly overruled if 
brought before a judgment influenced only by spiritual values. 

Angel has been called the state in which purity is conserved 
—the Devachan of Eastern Ocecultism. In like manner is the 
state called spirit the conservator of all that is less than a per- 
fect moral residuum. That differently developed moral states 
exclude each other in the egoistic unit known as man, is matter 
of common observation. When so excluded we speak of them 
as dormant; and this characterization is well enough so long as 
we have regard only for the human aspect; but, manifestly, the 
good that is dormant in man (1. e. excluded from egoistic feeling 
or cognition for the time being), must be active somewhere, in 
some state, or we deny it a real existence, and so is beyond recall 
or recovery. We speak of states of feeling; we also speak of 
spirit as a state; therefore, if we mean what we say, we are held 
to the conclusion that, however things may appear to be on the 
human side of existence, on the spirit side the kind of egoistie 
exclusions and inclusions that we know here are not to be thought 
of; and the mind, if it would think intelligibly about matters 
spiritual, must accustom itself to processes of exclusion and in- 
clusion very different, to say the least, from those associated 
with expressions of egoism under organic conditions. The good 
and the bad are inextricably bound together in the human form: 
because the object of earth existence is battle—overcoming. But. 
with earth existence the conflict comes to an end; and however 
the state called spirit may be conceived, it should never be re- 
garded as a sphere of active antagonisms. In the mortal form, 
the struggle consists in an adjustment of inner to outer rela- 
tions. But in spirit the outer relations are entirely wanting, and 
existence there is wholly devoted to an adjustment of inner con- 
ditions to the standards of a soul-illumined conscience. 

Men are sometimes both very good and very bad; they ex- 
press two distinct natures. Here the body holds the two in an 
inseparable embrace; each seeking to overcome the other. In 
spirit—the bodily tie being broken—an instant separation takes 
place: the war is over. Are there now two men, one good and 
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one bad? Well, yes, but in no sense other than was the case on 
earth. Only this has happened: the unnatural inclusion has 
given way to a natural exclusion or separation into congruous 
states, but always to ends of ultimate, essential, all-inclusive 
harmony. 

Now let us return to the thought that the state called Angelic 
is the repository of moral residuums. Here all the good—the 
altruism—of the expression is conserved. And if you ask why 
the good—i. e. the unselfish or perfected part—is thus conceived 
as separate from the bad, the answer is that it represents an ac- 
complished moral fact; that it is forever above conflict, because 
matter, physical desire, has no longer any temptation for or 
power over it. We are thus brought face to face with the 
startling truth that the victories in ninety-and-nine directions 
are of no avail—constitute a source of weakness rather than of 
strength—when the hundredth trial in some new direction 
comes. We all realize that when a self-righteous man falls—one 
who imagined himself above every form of temptation, and really 
was safe except for a single, unsuspected weakness: I repeat, we 
all realize, when such a man falls, the very heavens seem to come 
down with him. Obviously, the moral victories won in or by past 
embodiments may not take the place of supports to future em- 
bodiments in new or untried directions: lest ‘‘embodiments’’ be 
robbed of all their meaning. Each conquest over earthly temp- 
tation has its register in the soul—as angel—and through these 
conquests soul expresses itself in its purity in matter. In the 
angelic state all growth is by accretions of earth developments, 
and development.is strictly confined to the soul’s earth relation 
is ever a resultant of the soul’s conquest over material con- 
ditions—of conflict. 

If the bad in me be dominant for a time, where is the good 
that was dominant before? The answer is, it is in the angel. But 
why in the angel? Why is it not present to save me from doing 
evil? It is retired in the angel that the bad in me—the weak, the 
unadjusted, the untransmuted—may have opportunity to become 
good also. By keeping the good uppermost, and keeping the bad 
under, one may possibly set up an amiable statu quo; but rest as- 
sured, real things are thereby in no wise forwarded. All progress 
is based on a cost principle. 

How can that which was once a want, but is now satisfied, 
stand in the place of a want not satisfied? To this end the satis- 
factions are crowded out, and the soul is now intent on satisfy- 
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ing a new want—expressing the hitherto unexpressed. To that 
single desire existence is now narrowed; all else is left behind to 
be returned later. But where is it ‘‘left’’? Whence shall it ‘‘re- 
turn’’? What kind of existence is our larger and fuller self lead- 
ing while our narrowed self is on its ever-narrowing quest? We 
speak of returning to a state of content. How can we return to it 
unless it somewhere or sowehow exists for us? The modern psy- 
chologist will tell you that this is metaphysics: and what he will 
substitute is physics. But, unfortunately, physics have no im- 
plications of immortality: except as physics. 

In this Philosophy, Consciousness has no meaning except it 
be stated in terms of consciousness. There may be exclusions 
of particular forms of discrete phenomenal expressions, but in 
some state there is always an inclusion, a conservation, of what 
Was. In this philosophy there is no place for the lost. 

The human ego, man, in the last analysis, is merely a con- 
geries of definitive experiences in consciousness, with an aspect 
of self-consciousness, and this in turn is reduced to a single 
moment of consciousness. By a rapid succession of states, we 
seem to achieve something like an extension of moments in an 
instant of moment: but it is in appearance only—the actual in- 
stant is all there is to it. Yet our intuition, our sense of self- 
hood, tells us that there is an immense range belonging to us, 
that lies outside of our immediate, instantaneous cognition. This 
separateness or exclusion from instantaneous awareness refers 
to states of feeling as well as matters of knowledge, and all is 
comprehended under the single term, Being. 

Let us assume that (under a beneficent ordering) man is 
first ‘‘born into’’ the better parts of himself upon translation to 
the spirit state—the worse parts being for a time compassion- 
ately excluded from his cognitions. What little or more good he 
did while on earth is strongly manifested to him; and thus he 
lives for a period only on the bright side of himself, in the Angel, 
in Devachan, in Heaven. But, in time an uneasiness comes over 
the spirit—a feeling of false security—a sense that but a part of 
himself is present; and one by one the little devils begin to peep 
over the gates of his paradise, asking to be let in. But instead 
of admitting them, he finds he needs must go out to them for any 
degree of comfort; and so he departs, into the state purgatorial, 
leaving peace, and self-satisfaction, and the spirit of content be- 
hind. All these remain in their places for him to return to; but 

he has now no use for this kind of belongings. He has urgent 
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conscience settlements to make: it is with the Soul he must deal, 
not the Angel. Under soul light the spirit now turns ever more 
inward. Such introspection is merciless. Each act of earth ex- 
istence is analyzed to its farthest motives, and few of our deter- 
minations in the earthly state will bear this sort of examination 
—for somewhere, somehow, a miserable self-love or self-satis- 
faction will be found lurking in every act. And very likely it 
will come to pass that the acts we most plumed ourselves upon 
as worthiest and most disinterested, will, in the light of the soul, 
become most hateful to us. It was Christ who said: ‘‘ Let not thy 
left hand know what thy right hand doeth.’’ Vainly the osten- 
tatious giver—mayhap some ‘‘world’s benefactor’’—seeks for 
conscience ease, surrounded as he is by the whited sepulchres of 
his ‘‘wondrous benefactions.’’ The humblest spirit that partook 
of his ‘‘princely charity’’ is now an object of envy to him; and 
lo! it may come to pass that he shal] find that the way to peace 
for him lies in an abject expression of pauper—some lowermost 
form of self-abasement. | 

The impulse for a new embodiment is, in the last analysis, 
directly from the soul. It began when the ‘‘philanthropist’’ first 
saw himself reflected in the light of an outraged conscience. The 
tide thus set in motion moves steadily, irresistibly forward, from 
stage to stage, until it realizes itself in another embodiment. The 
impulse, as has been said, arises in the soul; and it is soul, as 
expression, that emerges as pauper. Remember, please, there 
is never any re-embodiment. Each embodiment represents a 
fresh impulse from the fountain of Being: but there is ever spirit 
participation, but only in terms of formally unconditioned spirit 
consciousness. In the case cited, it is the philanthropist that is 
in very truth the spirit of the pauper; his urgent background— 
the pregnant force that determines his career—his Karmatic sub- 
liminal self. It is, indeed, hard lines for our pauper if the 
‘‘philanthropist’’ he succeeded was a really great one, whose 
praises are on every tongue. Such a one may now see clearly 
that all his munificence, his royal benefactions, were the fruit 
of a foul economic injustice; that, at best, he only returned to the 
masses what he never should have taken from them as monopo- 
listie profits—and, in his zeal to satisfy his soul, to purge his con- 
science, no state of the tramp will be too loathsome for him. Yes, 
it is rough on the tramp that he should, as it were, expiate a mil- 
lionaire’s sins; but there is this to be said, that tramps are pro- 
verbially a happy lot—because void of moral responsibility. 
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All embodiments of expiation are to a degree morally irre- 
sponsible. They represent the reaction from a culmination of a 
line of embodiments in some particular direction, and mark the 
turning point for a new, and perchance, opposed direction. The 
vast majority of embodiments express a tendency only. In the 
direction of this tendency embodiment follows cumulatively upon 
embodiment, until a culmination to reaction is achieved. ‘The 
expression that has wealth for its determination, but fails to 
win it—or any other form of power or eminence, good or bad— 
wil! be followed by another expression in the same direction, 
until a climax is achieved. Most intermediary ‘‘lives’’ or em- 
bodiments to a culmination are of the ‘‘petty,’’ inconsequent 
sort, and their adjustment in spirit does not for long interfere 
with the soul’s impulse to achieve its goal in any particular 
direction. 

In the last analysis, as Christ teaches, self-righteousness 
is the sin of sins, to which the heaviest penalties of expiation 
are attached. Even the lot of the slave-driver, who perchance 
needs must give impulse to an embodiment of slave, is preferable 
to the re-active self-abasement of the Pharisee. 


To be Concluded. 





DARWIN ON CHEMIC TRANSMUTATION. 


Professor G. H. Darwin believes that the transmutation of 
elements is no longer to be regarded as a mere dream of alchem- 
ists. There is good reason for believing, he says, that in radium 
we do actually observe that break-up and spontaneous re-ar- 
rangement which constitute a transmutation of elements. In 
short, he declares that the atom is divisible, and that its separate 
parts may be described as particles of negative electricity. He 
defines the atom accordingly as consisting of negative electrons 
with a positive charge. But there is not yet room to be dogmatic, 
but only tentative. A. W. 





No one can teach another the secrets of nature. Nature 
herself is the priestess, and him only does she admit to her sanc- 
tuary who has searched for and is worthy of her. 

Eckartshausen. 
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CHOICE EXTRACTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 


THe Letrers oF A MEDIAEVAL MystTIc ON THE HIGHER AND 
DIvInER LIFE. 


TRANSLATED AND ADAPTED TO MopERN READERS 


By a FELLow OF THE RosicruciANn Society. 


MIDST the arduous toils and exertions of active life it is 
A highly essential and necessary that we devote some por- 
tion of our time to the development of the inner life, in 
order to obtain victory over self. This can only be 
acquired by detachment from those habits and modes of thought 
which have become a second nature. The aspirant to the higher 
life, like the young eaglet that quits its nest ere it essays to take 
its first flight in the ambient air, must quit and rid himself of 
material desires ere he can mount aloft and, by the exercise of 
his spiritual forces, ascend those heights of contemplation, medi- 
tation and reflection which constitute the initial steps towards 
human enlightenment, purification and perfection. This achieve- 
ment, though difficult, is not unattainable. It demands strenuous 
effort and prolonged endeavor, but leads to final victory and ulti- 
mate self-mastery. The children of Israel had to travel a long 
and tedious journey through the solitudes of an arid and desert 
wilderness ere they could reach and enter into the promised land, 
the wonderful land of which they had heard so much from their 
forefathers, flowing with milk and honey. So must it be with all 
of us. Ere we can enter into our as yet undiscovered land, our 
heritage of light and life and immortality, we must endure and 
pass through the turmoil and din, the sorrows and bereavements, 
the cares and trials, the anguish and suffering, of this mundane 
sphere of existence. We must leave the Egypt and desert of the 
past ere we come into possession and enjoyment of that purity 
of heart and that peace of mind which are foretastes of the 
higher and diviner life. 
In order that we may be better able to attain to this height 
of inward illumination and meditation the lower nature must be 
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disciplined and purified and our thoughts and desires directed, 
not to the furtherance and realization of our own selfish crav- 
ings, but to the promotion of the welfare and happiness of 
others. We must strive to acquire that gentleness of disposition, 
that magnanimity of thought and feeling—outward manifesta- 
tions of the inner spiritual] light—which invest and tinge our life 
with the halo and radiance of a divine something, perceived, felt 
and acknowledged by all with whom we come in contact. 

There is, however, another and totally different interior 
light which it should be our unceasing effort and endeavor to 
extinguish. This is the light that arises from self-love and self- 
ishness. It is a will-o’-the-wisp that leads us astray so that in- 
stead of walking in the path of truth we wander in the devious 
ways of error and become not the masters but the slaves of our 
passions, subjects of pride and arrogance; it imbues us with an 
exaggerated notion of self that brooks no difference of views and 
Opinions in others. In its intolerance it seeks to make everyone 
subservient to its own wishes and behests. Of these two lights, 
that of the Higher Self is divine and vivifying; it glitters and 
glows in the sanctuary of the heart. The other, of the lower 
nature, is false and fictitious, deluding and misleading. It orig- 
inates out of the Stygian pool of human selfishness and depravity 
and leads us into that darkness of ignorance and wrongdoing 
which constitutes the Gehenna of the soul. 

The true philosophy of the Higher Life may thus be summed 
up: it consists in renunciation of self, leading to ultimate and 
intimate relation and union of the soul with the divine nature or 
essence. Of this renunciation and abnegation there are three 
degrees or states by which we may gage and determine our 
progress and advancement in the pilgrimage and ascent of life. 

The great barrier and obstacle to all spiritual inner develop- 
ment is that sense and feeling of egotism that arises from ignor- 
ance of our human constitution and the true relationship between 
the lower and the higher nature. So long as this ignorance en- 
dures and prevails, the portals and avenues leading to true self- 
knowledge remain closed. Through the teachings and lessons of 
experience, however, we begin to perceive and recognize that we 
are but fleeting shadows on the wall of time, the sense of self- 
importance wanes and becomes fainter and feebler, until at 
length we realize that the incarnated soul is not the personality 
but a product and reflection of the Higher Self, who is divine in 
essence and the fount of all light and life that we enjoy. Then 
and only then do we begin the first stage of the New Life. 
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The second stage is marked by an inner change or inversion 
of thought and feeling, accruing from the dawning perception of 
truer and loftier ideas. Slowly, gradually and imperceptibly, old 
things pass away and give rise and place to new thoughts, new 
aspirations, which excite within us joyous emotions, a sense of 
inward calm and peace, and mental tranquillity and equanimity 
we have never before felt or experienced. We seem to stand on 
the borders of an undiscovered country, a new Eldorado of 
knowledge and truth, of life and experience, which lies out- 
stretched before us. A strange sense of a higher and deeper and 
more penetrating vision comes to us. Each object in the uni- 
verse, the tiny flower in the field, the pebble in the clear flowing 
brook, birds and animals, luminous planets and glittering stars 
reveal their secrets and make known to us their history, as in 
wonderment and admiration we wander through Nature’s illimit- 
able domain. It is the beginning of what is known as the beatific 
Vision. This, in the course of time, comes to every human soul 
in its upward track towards the Divine and, though occurring at 
intervals only, tends to interior growth and development. We 
then regard not the things that are seen and visible so much as 
the things that are unseen; for as one hath said: ‘‘The things 
that are seen are temporal and fleeting, but the things that are 
unseen are eternal and lasting.’’ 

The third (and for human nature the most important) stage 
on this earth-plane of existence, is the attainment of that degree 
of self-renunciation which imparts to and instills into us an abid- 
ing consciousness and feeling of union with the Divine, and fills 
us with the joy of high and noble thoughts and renewed aspira- 
tions for the great and lofty destiny awaiting us. The past is 
then forgotten, the future unthought of and unfeared; the soul 
lives in the present, true to virtue and to goodness as the needle 
to the pole. And though it may be seemingly overwhelmed by 
the misfortune and calamity incident to all, beset apparently by 
momentary weakness of will and frailty of purpose and harassed 
by the seeming wrongdoing and injury of others, yet the soul, 
like the magnet which has deflected and drifted from its proper 
course, never fails to return to its point of attraction or to gravi- 
tate again to its true center, and rejoices in the recovery of that 
continuous divine life which is true immortality. In this stage 
are also acquired that state of contentment and that peace of 
mind and heart which result from perfect repose and implicit 
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trust in the Good Law, and the knowledge and feeling that 
never can betray 


‘‘The heart that loves it, for ’tis its privilege 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy; for it can so inform 

The mind and heart within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 

With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 

Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessing.’’ 





MAKING COPPER. 


Sir William Ramsay is reported to have produced from cop- 
per sulphate by decomposition the elements, sodium, potassium 
and lithium, and then as having made the copper sulphate anew 
from these three elementary substances. The agency by which 
the decomposition was effected was the emanation of radium. 
The statement as given to the public is not quite clear, and Sir 
William himself declines to make any statement till he shall have 
reported to the Royal Chemical Society. He is certain, however, 
that copper, instead of being an element absolutely, is capable of 
being reduced into constituent elements. The alchemists who 
studied the physical department of their science seem in a fair 
way of being vindicated. A. W. 





Only he who has a pure heart deserves to know the secret 
sciences, for he will use his knowledge only for the good of 
others. Eckartshausen. 
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MAN A CITY. 
Repusuic VI, VIL. 


By ALEXANDER WILpER, M. D. 


C “N EITHER city, nor government, nor a man in like con- 
ditions, can become complete,’’ the philosopher af- 
firms, ‘‘till some chance necessity shall place in 
charge of the city and require to give attention to its 

affairs, these very philosophers, few and not depraved, but now 

called useless; or else till a genuine love of true philosophy shall, 
from a divine inspiration, fill the sons of those who are now in 
the superior ranks and kingdoms.”’ 

Such a perfect state of things, he insists, is by no means 
an impossibility, but admits the difficulty. Lest he should be 
absurd in describing something that did not exist, he suggests 
that at some period in the indefinite past, in some foreign region, 
it was necessary for men to assume the government who had at- 
tained to the very heights in philosophy, or possibly that a gov- 
ernment of this character is and has been in existence.’ It is 
due, he declares, to the practice of teachers and those who pre- 
tend to be philosophers, that the many are distrustful or un- 
friendly. They are incessantly criticising and making individuals 
the themes of their discourses, and quarreling with them. Such 
a course, utmost of all, is unbecoming in the pursuit of wisdom. 

We are prone to develop in ourselves the very qualities, 
good or ill, upon which we fix our attention. The individual 
whose thought is upon the things that have real being is not 
likely to look down on little matters of human concern, and by 
contending to become filled with jealousy and unfriendly feeling. 
On the other hand, he is beholding and contemplating objects 
that are always arranged aright, that are neither injuring nor 
being injured by another. All things are in order and in accord 
with law. He imitates and becomes like them to the highest de- 
gree in his power. Thus the philosopher, the student of wis- 


1It has been conjectured that the Story of Atlantis in the Kritias was invented 
as a supplement to this hypothesis. 
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dom, being conversant intimately with the divine and well-order- 
ed, becomes well-ordered and divine, so far as is possible to a 
human being. 

But in all things there is much room for disparagement. If 
it should be necessary for our ruler to attempt to introduce 
among the people what he beheld in his own personal studies, 
with the desire to form their manners aright, both individually 
and as a people, and not merely to mold himself alone, could 
we consider him in any particular as a bad builder in regard to 
self-control, justice and the whole circle of public virtues. If 
this purpose should be intelligently comprehended by the people, 
there would be no dissatisfaction. The city, they will acknowledge, 
ean never be well organized and fortunate, except it be as shall 
be portrayed by artists following a divine model. These, as their 
drawing tablet, taking the city and moral condition of the people, 
would endeavor first of all to clean it off, which would be by no 
means an easy matter. Not till they should have it clean or have 
made it so, would they venture to disturb a private individual 
or city, or to prescribe laws. After this they would draw a plan 
of the polity. While they are employed they would look in al- 
ternate directions, first contemplating what is absolutely just, 
beautiful, wise and the like; and then the corresponding quality 
in the people. Thus commingling and interblending, they would 
produce the human likeness out of the various occupations, and 
from that they would develop what Homer called the divine ideal 
and likeness inborn in men. In this way, by erasing one thing 
and adding another, they would make human manners, as far as 
possible, agreeable to Deity. 

It now remains for Sokrates to describe the qualifications 
of the rulers, the learning and experience which they must pos- 
sess. He declares that they should be patriotic, devoted to the 
welfare of the city, individuals tested by pleasure and pain, and 
certain not to succumb because of toils or fears or other difficul- 
ties. He who passes these without failing is the one to be chosen 
for ruler and loaded with rewards and honors during life and 
after death. 

Sokrates remarks that he has spoken this as under a veil. 
He will now declare unequivocally that the most complete rulers 
must be already established as philosophers, ripe in wisdom. 
But there are only a few such. The necessary qualities seldom 
all exist in a single individual, but are to be found apportioned 
among different persons. They should be those who learn easily, 
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possess good memory, be sagacious and quick of perception, and 
have the kindred endowments; and in addition, they should be 
vigorous and high-minded, choosing to live in an orderly man- 
ner, with quietness and constancy, not liable to be carried away 
as it may chance by buoyancy of temper, and lacking stability of 
purpose. Those who fail in any of these respects must be re- 
jected as unfit for rulers. Besides these endowments, those who 
are acceptable must also be trained in the various branches of 
learning with the view to develop their ability in the highest 
departments. 

The contemplating of objects as being beautiful, just or 
brave, without perception of the existence of actual beauty, jus- 
tice or bravery, is only the entertaining of opinion, and not any 
real knowing. Yet it is the real knowing which the philosopher 
prescribes for the guardians of the city. It is necessary, Sok- 
rates declares, that the protector of the city shall make a com- 
prehensive circuit and labor in study, as much as in gymnastic 
exercise. Otherwise he will not attain the complete purpose of 
the greatest and most important learning. Yet high as this 
learning is there is a higher and superior. This greatest object 
of study is the idea of the highest good. When justice and the 
other virtues are active in connection with it, they are in the high- 
est degree useful and profitable, but otherwise they are of no ac- 
count whatever. 

With the many pleasure seems to be regarded as the greater 
good, while with the more cultured and refined it is practical 
sense. Yet they who hold this latter sentiment are not able to 
show what practical good sense is, but are compelled finally to 
say that it is a sense of the good. But how can they be otherwise 
than absurd who upbraid us because we do not know the actually 
good, but use language as to the persons who are thus knowing? 
They describe practical sense as a sense of the good, as though 
when they utter the word ‘‘good’’ we would understand them. 
The others, who define pleasure as being the chief good, are 
equally out of the way. They are often compelled to confess that 
pleasures are evil as well as good; and in the forming of such 
judgment there are accordingly great varieties of opinion and 
controversy. 

In regard, likewise, to things just and beautiful, the many 
take up with what seems, although it may not be real. They act 
and take into possession and seem to possess. But seeming to 
possess good things does not suffice for anybody. On the other 
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hand, they seek the things that are real, and every one holds in 
contempt what is only a matter of opinion. This every soul 
pursues, and does everything for the sake of it, divining partly 
that it may be something; yet hesitating because of not being 
able to make sure whether it is actually something, or to estab- 
lish a firm faith as in other things. Hence they are unsuccessful 
in this and also in other matters which might be profitable. It 
is not to be supposed, however, that the best men in the city, who 
are placed in charge of its welfare, will be thus in the dark. 
When it is not known in respect to matters just and beautiful 
wherein they are beneficial, it is not worth while to place a guard- 
ian over the people who is ignorant in this way. That the pro- 
posed polity may be set perfectly in order, the guardian who 
superintends must have the real knowledge. 

Here Glaukon interposes the question whether Sokrates re- 
gards the absolute good to be the real knowledge, or pleasure, or 
something distinct from them. He further asks that Sokrates 
should discourse of the Principle of Good in the same way as 
he had talked of justice, self-control and the other virtues. Sok- 
rates remarks that he will speak of the outbirth of the Superior 
good, and its nearest likeness, if that is agreeable to the auditors. 
The conditions having been thus agreed upon, he begins by the 
remark that there are many things beautiful and many things 
good, each of which he would acknowledge as being many and ar- 
range in discourse. There are also Absolute Beauty itself and 
Supreme Govdness itself, and, likewise the abstract principles of 
other things. They can be classed under one idea, by which 
every one is classed as being of one essential principle. They 
are to be seen with the eyes but not to be perceived by the mind, 
whereas ideas are perceived by the mind but are not to be seen 
with the eyes. Thus by the senses we become conscious of the 
objects of sense. With the most exquisite skill the Creator of the 
senses has made the faculty of seeing and of being seen. Yet 
without a third agency peculiar to this object, neither sight nor 
visibleness would be of any account. Nothing could be seen, and 
colors would be invisible. The third agency is light, the source 
of which is the sun. This divinity of the sky enables the eye to 
see and visible objects to be seen. The faculty of sight is not 
itself the sun, nor is that organ in which light is generated, which 
we call the eye, the sun. Nevertheless, of all the organs of sense 
the eye is the most like the sun, and the faculty which it pos- 
sesses, it has as being given to it and inflowing from that source. 
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Hence the sun is not itself the sight, but, being its cause, is to be 
seen by the agency of the sight itself. 

Having thus laid down the premises, the philosopher sets 
forth its analogy. ‘‘This, then,’’ says Sokrates, ‘‘this is what I 
eall the son of the Absolutely Good, whom The Good produced 
as counterpart to himself.’ What this is in the region of Mind 
and the things perceived by Mind alone, this the sun is in 
the visible world in regard to sight and visible objects. 
The eyes when an individual turns them toward objects 
upon the colors of which the light of day is no longer 
directed, but only the moonlight instead, see imperfectly and 
appear almost blind, as not capable of unobstructed vision. But 
when they are directed toward objects upon which the sun shines 
they see clearly, and the faculty of seeing appears to be inherent 
in the eyes themselves. 

‘‘Consider the same thing in regard to the soul. When Truth 
and real Being shine in it, they adhere fast to it. Then it con- 
siders and knows, and is manifest as possessing mind itself. But 
when the soul becomes mingled with the darkness, and made 
thereby subject to the conditions of being born and dying, it is 
constantly conjecturing and is dim-sighted, changing the various 
opinions up and down, and seems to be without the mind. This, 
then, which imparts the truth to the things which are to be 
known, and confers the faculty of knowing upon the knower, thou 
mayest call the idea of the Absolute Good, which is the cause and 
source of real knowledge and of Truth. Thou art right in con- 
sidering knowledge and truth as the light and sight in that 
region. It may be right to consider the light and sight as sun- 
hke, but it is in no sense right to think of them as being the sun 
itself. So, also, it is now right to hold that both these are seem- 
ing good, but it is not right to suppose that either of them is the 
actual Good. The position of The Good should be esteemed of 
still greater honor.’’ 

Here Glaukon remarks that if Sokrates is describing Beauty 
as imparting superior knowledge and truth, but as itself higher 
above them in comeliness, he is describing what is impossible. 
Certainly he had not described it as pleasure. ‘‘ Maintain si- 
lence,’’* Sokrates replies, ‘‘but rather view its image still fur- 


ther. Thou wilt say that the sun imparts to visible objects not 


“The Chaldean Oracle accredited to Zoroaster says: “The Monad is extended: 
the Two are born.’’ | 


®*That means: Silence as if contemplating a religious spectacle. 
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only their quality of being visible, but also their origination, 
growth and nutrition, and yet is not itself the origin. We say 
also of things that are knowable not only that they become know- 
able from The Good being present, but also that being and es- 
sence in them are derived from that source; The Good not being 
essence, but far superior to essence in age, dignity and power.”’ 

At this Glaukon, laughing immoderately, exclaims: ‘‘ By 
Apollo, we have a description wonderfully overstrained.’’ Sok- 
rates quietly protests to him that he had himself compelled it, 
and is requested to go on at once with his comparison of the sun, 
leaving nothing out. Sokrates then states that there are two 
suns: the one reigning over the race and region of Mind, and the 
other dominant over the visible world.* He would not eall it the 
sky or heaven, lest he might seem to be quibbling over the name 
(ouranos, oratos), but would simply employ the terms, visible 
and noetic or intellectible. If we take an outline which has been 
divided unequally into two parts, and divide each part again ac- 
cording to the same principle, one of these to represent the 
visible world and the other the intellectible or noetic, the region 
of mind, then the two will be in contrast with each other in re- 
spect to clearness and indistinectness. One of these sections will 
consists of images or representative figures. These, in the first 
place, will be made up of shadows, and in the next of apparitions 
reflected in water, and such as exist in substances that are dense, 
polished and luminant, and every thing of the kind. Then con- 
sider the other section which this resembles, which includes the 
animals around us, everything that is planted and sown, and all 
kinds of things that are made by art. Thus this division is sep- 
arated into what is real and what is not,—so likewise is the ob- 
ject of opinion distinct from that which is known and the thing 
which is compared from the object with which it is compared. 

Then the other division, that of the region of Mind, is to 
be considered in what way it should be apportioned. In one of 
the subdivisions the soul making use of the figures of the former 
division as images is compelled to search from assumed posi- 
tions, not going to the first principle but to the ends. In the other 
subdivision, however, the going from an assumed position to the 
unconditioned first principle, and so without the figures which 
were made use of before, accomplishes the result in the same way 
through them by the ideas themselves. 


*Emanuel Swedenborg also declared the existence of the Sun of the Spiritual and 
the Sun of the Natural World. 
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Persons who are engaged in geometry, computations and kin- 
dred studies put down assumptions according to each mode, such 
as odd and even, figures of some specified forms or characters, the 
three kinds of angles, and other things akin to these. Regarding 
these things as generally known, they reason from them without 
any attempt to explain them. Beginning with these they imme- 
diately proceed with the rest clear to the end as contemplated. 
In this they make use of visible forms or diagrams and reason 
about them, not having them in mind but rather the things which 
they resemble. They discourse about the square and its diame- 
ter, but it is not about the thing which is thus marked out. In 
like manner with other things which they conceive of and deline- 
ate, among which are shadows and reflections in water. They 
make use of these, seeking to gain the view of the things them- 
selves, which are not to be seen at all except with the under- 
standing. 

‘*Hence,’’ says Sokrates, ‘‘I was describing the form in the 
region of mind: that the soul was obliged to employ hypotheses 
in its investigating. It does not go back to the first principle be- 
cause not being able to ascend higher than assumed facts, but 
makes use of images and comparisons formed from objects below 
and those pertaining thitherward as manifest both as objects of 
thought and high regard.’’ 

These explanations, Glaukon accepts as relating to geometry 
and associated techniques. The esteem of Plato for geometry 
was forcibly expressed by him in the excluding of pupils from 
his lectures who were not geometers, and by the declaration that 
the Creator himself geometrized. He evidently used the physical 
term for a metaphysical subject. 

‘‘Learn therefore,’’ Sokrates goes on to explain, ‘‘that in 
the other section of the region of mind, I am telling what the rea- 
soning faculty attains by the power of dialectic. It makes hypo- 
theses, not as first principles, but only as things assumed, like 
steps and starting-points in order that going to the Uncondi- 
tioned and to the first principle of the universe, grasping it fast 
and holding again those things which are held by that. After 
this manner it proceeds to the conclusion, making no use what- 
ever of anything pertaining to the senses, but of ideas them- 
selves, passing through some to others, and so ends with ideas.’’ 

‘‘T understand, but not very distinctly,’’ says Glaukon, ‘‘for 
thou art telling what is net easy for me. Thou meanest to set 
forth that with the real knowledge of being and of the region of 
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mind, the beholding® is more accurate than what is learned by 
what are termed Arts or Sciences. These have hypotheses in- 
stead of first principles, and they who make a study of them do 
so necessarily with the understanding, but not with the co-opera- 
tions of the senses. Therefore, as they belong to the sphere of 
mind with the first principle, and they do not go up to a first 
principle for their survey, but only reason from assumed facts, 
they seem to me as not exercising the higher mind in regard to 
these things. Thou seemest to me to call the faculty of geometric 
and other sciences understanding, but not Mind; as though the 
understanding was a something between opinion and mind.’’ 

‘‘Most befittingly hath it been expressed,’’ says Sokrates. 
‘‘Let me show the matter further. Corresponding to the four 
sections before set forth are these four receptive qualities in the 
soul: noesis, intuitive perception, to the highest; dianoia, the un- 
derstanding or reasoning faculty, to the second; pistis, belief or 
persuasion, to the third; and eikasia, conjecture or knowledge of 
shadows, to the last. Let them be arranged in a reasonable 
order, so that as the mental qualities share in being clear, their 
objects shall be partakers of Truth.’’ 

Sokrates then proposes a comparison of human nature in re- 
gard to instruction. ‘‘We are like individuals in a grotto-like 
dwelling underground,’’heremarks. ‘‘The entrance is by the same 
way that the light comes in, and it extends the whole length. 
Those who are in the cave have been there ever since they were 
children, and they have chains on their legs and necks which 
hold them fast in one posture of body. Behind them at a great 
distance above is a fire which gives them light. Up there is a 
path along which there is a little wall; and beside the wall are 
men displaying tricks of jugglery. They may be seen carrying 
vessels and puppets, some of them probably speaking and others 
silent.’ 

‘‘Thou speakest of a ridiculous kind of image and of strange 
prisoners,’’ says Glaukon. 

‘*Tndividuals, like ourselves,’’ replies Sokrates. ‘‘Dost sup- 
pose that individuals fixed in such posture would see anything 
else of themselves or of one another except the shadows falling 
from the fire to the opposite side of the cave? If they were able 
to walk with each other, they would be likely to give names to 

*The vision granted to the candidate at the Initiations or Perfective Rites, was 
denominated a theama or theoria, a beholding. It was regarded as a view and instruc- 


tion which might not be divulged without sacrilege. Plato evidently regarded his 
teaching as of the nature of initiation. 
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what they saw, and if they heard an echo when anybody spoke 
they would naturally suppose that the shadow on the opposite 
side was speaking. They would have no other conception of The 
True than that of the shadows thus ¢greated.’’ 

Sokrates then suggests an examination into their condition 
in case of being set free. When the liberated individual saw the 
real objects in place of the shadows, he would be embarrassed at 
being mentioned in regard to them. He would even be pained at 
the greater flow of light, and disposed to turn back to his twilight, 
where he could see more distinctly, as being more suitable for ac- 
curate beholding than the brilliant daylight. If forced out under 
the glare of the sun he would not be able to see even any one 
thing which he had recognized as genuine. It would require 
training and practice to acquire the power of seeing objects 
aright. First he might perceive shadows, then images and fig- 
ures in the water, then the same objects on the earth; afterward 
the stars in the sky, and later the sunlight. After this he could 
reason about them, and when he reflected upon his former con- 
dition would congratulate himself and pity the others who were 
still in captivity. Rather than to live under those conditions, 
even with the highest honors from his fellows, he would choose 
to be a common laborer working for hire under a poor master. 

Such an individual, however, if he should go back into the 
old place of abode from out of the sunlight, would be blinded by 
the change from light to dark. If while blinded by the change, 
he were to engage in argument about the shadows with those 
who remained in captivity, they would be likely to ridicule him 
and to retort that he had lost his own eyesight by the change and 
ought not to venture back into the upper atmosphere. In case he 
should attempt to set others free and lead them up from their 
prison the others, in case they could get him in their hands, would 
conceive it a right and duty to put him to death.*® 

The fable is then applied. ‘‘The region visible to the eyes is 
the prison-residence, and the light of the fire to the power of the 
sun; the ascending upward and the spectacle above to the up- 
ward passage of the soul into the region of mind. Whether this 
is true, God knows. Hence the manifestations appear to me after 
this manner. In what is to be made known, the idea of Goodness is 
hard to perceive and difficult to be perceived. When, however, it 
is beheld and contemplated one must infer logically that it is the 


®Here, it will be observed, Plato assigns the motive for the execution of Sokrates. 
He waives all intimation of malice or depravity on the part of the dikasts. 
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cause of everything that is right and beautiful in all things: in 
the visible world generating light and the lord of light, and in the 
region of mind, in which it is mistress, developing truth and 
thought—and also that it is necessary for the individual to see if 
he would act sagaciously, either in a personal or public ca- 
pacity.’ 

Having secured acquiescence thus far in his propositions, the 
philosopher now ventures upon a plea in behalf of those who 
had been defamed as worthless citizens, the genuine philosoph- 
ers. It is by no means a matter of wonder, he insists, that those 
who came to this region are not willing to be engaged in the af- 
fairs which employ human beings, but also,on the other hand, that 
their souls are eager to give the whole attention to things above. 
An individual coming from divine contemplations to human evils 
is liable to be bizarre in manners and appears exceedingly ridicu- 
lous while his sight is affected by the change. This is particu- 
larly the case when, before he becomes accustomed to the dark- 
ness now present, he is obliged to engage in contention in courts 
of law or elsewhere in relation to the shadows of the Right or 
the images of which they are shadows, and to dispute in respect 
to how these things are understood by those who have never at 
any time been skilled in justice itself. A person of mind will 
know that vision is disturbed from two causes: when passing 
from light into darkness, and when passing from darkness to 
light. If anyone reflects that the same things take place with re- 
gard to the soul, when he perceives a certain confusion and in- 
ability to contemplate he will not laugh irrationally, but will con- 
sider instead whether it has come from a brighter life to one that 
is darkened by want of being accustomed, or else, coming out of 
excessive ignorance into brighter conditions, it is filled to satiety 
by the more luminant brilliancy. He will accordingly regard the 
one as blessed because of this condition and life, and will pity the 
other for the privation of these benefits. If he is disposed to 
laugh, it will be less absurd to laugh at the latter than at the one 
passing from light into darkness. 

Taking this view of the subject, Sokrates remarks that the 
notion which is supported by some publicists is not true, that 
real knowledge is not innate in the soul, but may be implanted 
by them just as though sight should be implanted in blind eyes. 
The present reasoning indicates that the power is innate in the 
soul of every individual and is the instrumentality by which 
every one learns. As seeing is not possible otherwise than by 
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turning the whole body out from the darkness into the light, so 
it is necessary to turn with the whole soul from the world of 
change till it becomes able to sustain the contemplation of real 
Being and of what of real Being is brightest. This is what we 
say is the Supremely Good. It will be the art of the one thus 
turning to accomplish it as easily and to as great advantage as 
possible, not to implant sight in him; regarding him as having 
sight, but not directed aright and therefore looking the wrong 
way. The other faculties of the soul, as they are cailed, are liable 
to be reckoned as near the organism of the body, but the reason- 
ing faculty seems to be the most divine of them all. It never 
loses its force, but when active is useful and profitable, otherwise 
useless and injurious. In those who are regarded as wicked but 
sagacious, the little soul surveys objects keenly, apportioning 
them with sharp discernment as possessing perfect vision what- 
ever the direction in which it may be turned, but necessarily see- 
ing wrongly in proportion as it is keener of vision. From child- 
hoodthisnature should be stripped and kept separate from things 
pertaining to the world of change, which hang like lead about the 
soul, such as tempting foods, pleasures, and those attractions 
which incline the sight of the soul downward. If the soul should 
deliver itself and turn round to the truth, the same faculty in 
the same would discern those matters as certainly as do the ob- 
jects to which it is now turned. 

As a conclusion to this reasoning Sokrates declares that 
neither the persons who are uneducated and without genuine ex- 
perience, nor those who without an end spend their time in edu- 
cation, are competent to superintend the affairs of the city. The 
first have no one purpose in life to which they direct all their 
actions, private and public. The other, so far as they have their 
own way, do not engage in work for others, imagining them- 
selves already in the Islands of the Blessed. ‘‘Our work,’’ says 
Sokrates, ‘‘our duty, is to require these superior natures among 
the inhabitants to master the learning which we had described 
the very greatest, to know the Supremely Good and to follow its 
leading upward, and when they have made the ascent and sur- 
veyed all around, not to permit what is now permitted: they 
should not be suffered to remain there and not be willing to 
come again to those prisoners of whom we were speaking, or to 
share with them their labors and honors, whether the most sim- 
ple and easy or the most difficult and distinguished. 











THE SCIENCE OF UNIVERSAL HARMONY. 


The Correspondences Between the Human Soul, Numbers, Geometry, Music, Color, 
Astronomy, Chemistry, and the Human Body, and Their Practical 
Application to Modern Problems, 


By Knut M. Pav tt. 
V. 
THe UNIveRSAL TEMPLE. 


(Continued. ) 

HE WORD A U M is preferable to the Christian Trinity 
in dealing with the triple key of polarity with its special 
reference to conceptions of a spiritual nature. It has 
been the subject of long study with the Hindus, es- 

pecially in its action on the organism when intonated in a certain 
way. But to some readers the Christian conception of the 
threefold divinity may seem plainer, and we will therefore use 
both alternately. 

In the science of music the intonation of A U M follows 
exact laws of sound waves. With a knowledge of the many 
phases of sacred nature connected with The Word, and by the 
right intonation, A U M is a key of the highest value for pro- 
ducing certain results. It will open the understanding to many 
secrets, if the true principles of harmonic action are understood 
and followed. 

A regular intonation of the sacred Word for the purpose of 
attuning the organism to influences of a higher and nobler char- 
acter is not advisable without a knowledge of its musical corre- 
spondences and the resulting action on the mind and body. 
Though from theory to the correct practice is a long step, it is 
by no means impossible. Those who are familiar with the use of 
the Word, will in all probability have had many satisfactory or 
unfortunate experiences as the result of the practice. This Word 
should not be used by one who does not understand its meaning 
and the correct intonation. 

When it is said that A U M corresponds to the governing 
chord B D F in the D key-group, which embraces the C major 
and A minor keys, this means that its practical application is 
right only when this special key-group is the active one. In the 
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first hand there are 12 such major and 12 minor keys of which 
the right one is to be chosen, whether referred to vocal or in- 
strumental methods. Further, it is of primary importance to 
know the true standard pitch, or the actual number of vibrations 
of a certain note, from which all the others can be easily caleu- 
lated by using the relative numbers and the intervals already 
mentioned. The true pitch is not an arbitrary number decided by 
convention, or the government of a state which varies with fash- 
ion and nation. The true pivot of the musical system is found 
in the point of balance between the major and the minor D, and 
nowhere else. From this number the governing chord B D F will 
be constructed, and then all the other notes and chords of the 
whole musical system. These standard numbers are closely con- 
nected with the planetary cycles, all of which constitute a grand 
system of creation, preservation and transformation of cosmic 
energy. 

It has been said that every being and object has a keynote 
of its own. This is true, but every truth may be seen through 
a large or narrow groove. Man has not only one, he has several 
keynotes of his own. The physical body has a keynote, but so 
also has the mind, the soul and the spiritual body each a keynote 
of its own. If perfected, these all stand in a simple harmonic 
relation to each other and together form a chain of chords, the 
governing note of which is the grand keynote of that immortal 
Being. This keynote may be entirely different from the lesser 
keynotes generally found by psychic or mental investigations; 
these are only for the government and development of the minor 
centers of the complete man. The grand keynote governs a great 
chord of notes, of which each in turn governs the lesser parts of 
the organism, as expressed in the three-foldness of spirit, soul 
and body, or consciousness, life and substance. 

If we do not lose sight of the fundamental laws heretofore 
set forth, it will not be difficult to understand the seemingly com- 
plex nature of the human keynotes as we proceed with the study. 
This is especially important in the application of music to heal- 
ing or improving the condition of the mind and body which is 
now practiced. Local defects are governed by the lesser chords 
and keynotes; these defects having been repaired, the whole in- 
ner and outer organism should be allowed to grow harmoniously 
under the influence of the chain of keynotes which are in turn 
governed by the grand keynote. Thus any abnormal growth of 
one part at the expense of another part will be prevented. 
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No action is of more importance than ‘‘striking the right 
keynote.’’ This action is based on the principles of resonance. 
As this law is applied in many departments of life, an explana- 
tion of its fundamental nature is necessary here. We will there- 
fore turn our attention to the mechanical illustration of the 
spring-and-weight shown in Figure 30. In order to set up a con- 
stant vibration of the mechanism or any other vibratory system, 
it is necessary to apply an external force with regular intervals 
corresponding to the individual rate of vibration of the mech- 
anism, so that the applied moving force is in rhythm with the 
body vibrated. The moving power is then in resonance with the 
object moved. If a mechanical, electrical, or any body with a 
vibration of its own, has a frequency of say two per second, this 
means that there are two complete periodic waves of motion in 
one second. Such a combination of vibratory power should be 
fed with an exterior force applied twice in a second to the object 
to be moved. An octave of this number, say of four, or eight per 
second, will also produce a good result, and to a lesser degree 
other simple harmonic numbers. If this rule is followed, only 
a slight effort is necessary to produce a sometimes astonishing 
result, provided the moving power is keeping time, rhythm or 
harmony, with the object moved. The keynote has been struck. 
A slight degree of slower or quicker speed of the moving force 
will only confuse the true rhythm of the pendulum, no matter 
how hard we strike. The quality of action is more important 
than the quantity. 

There is no difficulty in finding a number of applications of 
this simple law in almost any part of life, whether we take the 
case of a man marching over a bridge in perfect rhythm or time 
with the swinging power of the bridge itself and causing this to 
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oscillate up and down even to a dangerous degree, or whether we 
regard the action of a tuning fork sounding its own note by mere 
resonance, sympathy or distant harmonic action from another 
similar tuning fork struck or acted upon in the other end of the 
room; or take another example of wireless passage of electric 
waves, by which is produced an understanding between sender 
and receiver by means of harmonic tuning; or whether we go 
still higher in the etheric regions and observe the phenomena of 
telepathy and thought transference, precipitation of thought 
forms, silent influences of spiritual harmony between souls, of 
which one, the sender, is active, the other, the receiver, is passive; 
or whether we do not hesitate to span with our thoughts, heaven 
and earth, God and man, spirit and matter, in the great uni- 
versal mechanism. Following the same reasoning in the com- 
bination of causes and effects, the law is one—universal and all 
embracing. 

Where is the triple key in the law of vibration? We have 
the positive elasticity and the negative inertia playing on each 
other, whereby the third neutral element is created which in the 
case of our pendulum is the friction or heat which prevents the 
vibrations from continuing forever and necessitates the constant 
application of force to keep up the motion. The same is observed 
in the ease of electro-magnetic phenomena, where the positive 
electric and elastic force moving in straight lines combines with 
the negative magnetic and inert force moving in circular lines, 
and produces the neutral, electro-magnetic current of etheric 
friction which is manifest by heat in the wire or the lamp. For 
the sake of facilitating the memorizing of these facts, the parts 
of the pendulum shown in Figure 30 have been drawn in accord- 
ance with the principles represented, so that the elastic spring 
is shown straight and the weight circular. And as below, so 
above; as outside, so also inside. 

The creating-preserving-destroying Word, A U M, should be 
studied in the light of these views. The straight action of the 
forces emanating from A and the circular forces from M produce 
the spiral forces of U, which are connected with the processes of 
life generation, and if applied to the divine realm means the 
emanation of the Son as the direct ray from the Father-Mother. 
But the beauty and the glory of this divine process is far above 
the ordinary human conception and can be conceived with the 
spiritual senses only as they are developed through constant 
aspiration. 











THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR; 
OR 


THE BOOK OF LIGHT. 


Containing the doctrines of Kabbalah, together with the discourses and teachings of 
its author, the great Kabbalist, Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, and now for 
the first time wholly translated into English, with notes, 
references, and expository remarks. 


By Nuruo pE MANHAR. 
INTRODUCTION. 
Continued. 


‘| “HEN began Rabbi Simeon to discourse on the secret doc- 
trine. ‘‘In the beginning created God’’ (Gen. i. 1). 
These words are included in the first commandment 

which is known as ‘‘the fear of the Lord,’’ the first step 
in the acquiring of true wisdom and knowledge. It is also called 
the beginning because it is the true gate through which we enter 
into the higher mysteries of the divine life, and is the foundation 
upon which the world exists. There are three kinds of fear, two 
of which are of no avail in the search after truth, and have no 
reference except to bodily or physical enjoyment and delight, and 
the preservation of wealth, and therefore are altogether unmeri- 
torious. True fear is that affection which arises from a feeling 
of reverence toward the Holy One as being all powerful, the 

rootless root of all life and existence and in whose eyes the il- 

limitable universe with all its inhabitants are as nothing. This 

the fear which when exercised tends to bring nearer the time 
when the divine will shall universally prevail throughout the 
world. 

In uttering these words Rabbi Simeon was affected to tears 

and said: Woe unto me whether I speak or keep silence! For if I 

speak, sinners will know how to worship and serve the Lord, and 

refraining therefrom will thus add to their guilt, and if I keep 
silent then I keep back knowledge that ought to be imparted to 
you. The man whose fear springs from a dread of affliction that 
may assail him, falls under the power and influence of evil that 
becomes his tormentor. The only right fear is that described by 
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scripture, as ‘‘The beginning of wisdom and knowledge.’’ Who- 
ever begins the divine life with it, begins well and observes all 
the other precepts which are included in it. On the contrary, 
whoever exercises it not breaks and violates them, and to him 
may be applied the words of scripture: ‘‘ And the earth was with- 
out form and void, and darkness was upon the face of the great 
deep, and the spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters’’ 
(Gen. i. 2). In this verse are designated the four kinds of pun- 
ishments inflicted upon the ungodly: Tohu (without form), the 
punishment of strangulation referred to by the prophet Isaiah 
(Ch. xxxiv. 11) as the cord of Tohu. Bohu (void), which ejected 
great stones by which criminals are stoned, is the second kind of 
punishment. The third is darkness (choshek) or death by fire, 
as it is written: ‘‘When ye heard his voice out of the midst of 
the darkness, for the mountain did burn with fire’’ (Deuter. v. 
23). The words: ‘‘ And the spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters,’’ refer to the fourth mode of punishment, viz., death 
by beheading with a sword. It is written: ‘‘ And he placed at the 
east of the garden of Eden, cherubim and a flaming sword which 
turned every way to keep the way of the tree of life’’ (Gen. 111. 
24). This flaming sword bears the name of ‘‘Spirit’’ and sym- 
bolizes the infliction of death meted out to transgressors of the 
commandments of the law. 

Having described the first precept, viz., the fear of the Lord, 
come we now to the second which is intimately associated with 
it and never separated from it; that is, perfect love which every- 
one should cherish and entertain towards their Creator. If it 
be asked, what is perfect love, it is love of perfection, the one 
great love, as it is written: ‘‘ Walkbeforeme and be thou perfect’’ 
(Gen. xvii. 1). Furthermore, the scripture says: ‘‘ And God said 
let there be Light’’ (Gen. i. 3). By the word Light is meant per- 
fect love. 

Then spake Rabbi Eleazar and said: My father, I have 
heard a definition of it which has just been given unto me. Rabbi 
Simeon said: 

Then let Rabbi Pinchus hear it, now that he is here present. 

Said Rabbi Eleazar: Perfect love is that which manifests 
itself in two different ways or aspects and merits only to be call- 
ed such. There are those who love God if he grants them wealth, 
length of days, offspring, worldy prosperity and success in their 
business enterprises, but hate and disregard him if the wheel of 
destiny or the good law brings them misfortune and suffering. 
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Perfect love is that which changes not, but continues and abides 
the same in all circumstances, be they joyous or adverse. We 
should therefore love God even if he takes from us life, health, 
yea everything we hold dear. 

When Rabbi Eleazar had ceased speaking, Rabbi Simeon, his 
father, embraced him, and Rabbi Pinchus thanked him and said: 
Truly the Holy One has brought me hither in order to behold the 
great Pearl whose radiant light will ere long illuminate the 
world. 

Rabbi Eleazar began speaking again: The fear of the Lord 
is inseparable from his commandments, especially that of perfect 
love, and happy the man in whose life and conduct they are mani- 
fested and conjoined, as it is written: ‘‘Happy is the man that 
feareth alway’’ (Prov. xxviii. 14), for his fear and love are so 
associated that even if misfortunes assail and overwhelm, it mat- 
ters not. He is unmoved and his heart becomes not hardened so 
that he falls into sin. 

Again Rabbi Simeon spake and said: The third precept is 
that which teaches there is an all powerful Being who is Lord 
of the Universe, and also to proclaim his unity by the repetition 
of the six words of the Shema, which correspond to the six direc- 
tions in space, with a fixed intention to do his will. The word 
One in the Shema should be equal in the duration of its pronun- 
ciation to the six words. This is the reason why the scripture 
saith: ‘‘ Let the waters be gathered together in one place’’ (Gen. 
1.9), that is, that the waters of the rivers running into the ocean 
may testify of the unity of the six directions. Stress should be 
laid also upon the letter ‘‘d’’ in the word echad (one), the nu- 
merical of it being equal to four and indicating the four direc- 
tions of the rivers. For this reason this letter in the word echad 
occuring in this verse is always written larger than the others. 
The attestation of the six points or directions having been made, 
should be confirmed by six other words: ‘‘ Blessed be his glorious 
name forever.’’ In recognizing this unity symbolized by the 
letter d, man walks on dry land that brings forth trees and fruits. 
This also is why God called the dry land, earth, which is twice 
mentioned, land and earth being one and the same. ‘‘And God 
saw that it was good,’’ symbolizing the unity above and the unity 
below. When this took place the earth was able to bring forth 
fruits and flowers. 

The fourth precept teaches that Jehovah is Lord, as it is 
written : ‘‘ Know therefore this day and consider it in thine heart, 
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that the Lord he is God in heaven above and upon the earth be- 
neath; there is none else’’ (Deuter. iv. 39). The word Alhim is 
in the divine name to show that they are one and the same, and 
without distinction in nature or essence as implied in the words: 
‘‘Let there be Meoroth (lights) in the firmament of heaven’’ 
(Gen. 1.14). This word is written without a V, being singular in 
its form to show that they, Jehovah and Alhim, are a unity, and 
not a duality. This is also symbolized by the pillar of cloud by 
day and the pillar of fire by night going before Israel in the 
desert, representing the divine Being who giveth light and guid- 
ance to all the world. In this consisted the sin of the serpent; 
he acknowledged the divine unity below but promulgated a mul- 
tiplication above, a doctrine which has wrought great mischief 
and strife in the world. Man ought to acknowledge distinction 
below but unity on high, that is, distinction of the divine Being 
from the world, but unity of essence and nature which when 
recognized and universally acknowledged, then will the demon of 
evil and strife disappear from amongst mankind and have no 
longer power and influence in the world. This is also the occult 
meaning of ‘‘ Let them be for lights in the firmament of heaven’’ 
(Gen. i, 15). The word A U R (light) is also a symbol of the di- 
vine unity as its letters are in alphabetical sequence. A first, then 
U, followed by R. This, however, is not the case with the word 
Muth (death) in which the letters are found inverted. M being ~ 
the thirteenth letter of the Alphabet, U the sixth and Th the 
twenty-second. Now Meoroth is compounded of the two words 
A U R and Muth. If or be taken from it, Muth remains the 
symbol of death and separation. It was by these letters that Eve 
became the cause of evil in the world as the scripture saith: 
‘‘And then the woman saw the tree was good’’ (Gen. iii. 6), she 
took the letters M V from Meoroth and with Th thus formed 
Muth, death, which then first entered into the world. 

Then said Rabbi Eleazar: My father, we have learned that 
when the letter M was left, V, the symbol of life, took its depart- 
ure. Eve then took the letter Th and added it to M as it is said: 
** And she took and gave to her husband’’ (Gen. iii. 6), and thus 
formed Muth (death). In order however to counteract its effects 
it is necessary to add further to it the letter A, whose numerical 
value is unity and symbol of the divine Being. Muth then be- 
comes Ameth (truth), by which the world is saved. Said Rabbi 
Simeon: Happy art thou my son for the same explanation of the 
word has also been imparted to me. 
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The fifth precept. It is written: ‘‘ Let the waters bring forth 
abundantly the moving creatures that have life’’ (Gen. i. 20). In 
these words are included three commands, having reference to 
the study of the secret doctrine, the multiplication of the human 
species and circumcision on the eighth day after the birth of a 
male child. He who addicts and gives himself up to the study 
and acquisition of esoteric science becomes eventually united to 
his higher self and equal to angels. Thus it is said: ‘‘Oh ye his 
angels, bless ye the Lord’’ (Ps. exi. 20), signifying students of 
the secret doctrine who are called his angels upon earth as inti- 
mated in the words, ‘‘and fowl that may fly above the earth’’ 
(Gen. 1. 20), (also in Is. xl. 31): ‘‘But they that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength, they shall mount up with wings 
as eagles’’ and so be able to go throughout the world as teachers 
and exponents of the truth that saves and purifies the souls and 
enlightens the minds of men. Thus the words, ‘‘fowl that may 
fly above the earth’’ refer to students of esoteric teaching called 
in scripture ‘‘waters.’’ They are able to mount up to the great 
fountain of divine truth and partake of its living waters. That 
it might be so with him, David prayed: ‘‘Create in me a clean 
heart and renew a right spirit within me’’ (Ps. li. 10), that is, in- 
cline and open my heart for the study of the mysteries and occult 
meanings of thy word, and renew me with a right spirit, or, in 
other words, let my higher and lower nature become purified and 
unified. 

With reference to the sixth precept contained in the words 
““Increase and multiply,’’ he who conforms thereto increases the 
waters of the celestial river of life which never become dried up, 
but rather augmented by the birth of children. Every human 
soul, when it descends on to the earth plane, is accompanied by 
two attendant angels, one on the right side of it, the other on the 
left, as it is said: ‘‘He shall give his angels charge concerning 
thee, to keep thee in all thy ways.’’ If, however, a man does 
wrong, they become his accusers. 

Said Rabbi Pinchus: There really are three protecting 
angels to a good man as we read: “‘Jf there be a messenger or 
angel with him, or an interpreter, one among a thousand to plead 
his uprightness.’’ ‘‘If there be an angel,’’ refers to the first; 
‘*An interpreter,’’ to the second; ‘‘One among a thousand,’’ the 
third. 

Rabbi Simeon replied and said: As a matter of fact there are 
five guardian angels to each person, for the scripture further 
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proceeds: ‘‘He wili be gracious unto him and will say.’’ “‘He 
will be gracious,’’ specifies the fourth; whilst ‘‘he will say,’’ de- 
notes the fifth. 

Then said Rabbi Pinchus: Thy words are not altogether 
exact, for as much as ‘‘He will be gracious’’ refers to the Holy 
One, since compassion and graciousness belong only to Him. 
Thou speakest truly, replied Rabbi Simeon, for whoever ignores 
the precept ‘‘Increase and multiply’’ obstructs the flow or course 
of the celestial river of life and thus violates and profanes the 
holy covenant. Of such it is written: ‘‘They shall go forth and 
look upon the carcases of the men that have transgressed against 
me.’ ‘Against me,’’ because this is a sin against God. The 
souls of such men will never enter unto the palace of the King, 
but be cast forth to live and dwell in the darkness and error of 
earth life. 

The seventh precept has reference to the circumcision of 
male children on the eighth day of birth, by which, bodily im- 
purity is taken away. Of the celestial regions whither souls 
come forth to be incarnated on earth, one of them, the eighth in 
order, is termed Haya (living). This is the reason why circum- 
cision is performed on the eighth day of birth. In the ancient 
book of Enoch, the course of the celestial river of life is described 
as resembling the letter Yod (’) which enters into the composi- 
tion of the seventy-two divine names imprinted on the body of a 
child at time of birth, and denotes its purity. The words: ‘‘ And 
fowl that shall fly above the earth’’ allude to Elijah, who is pres- 
ent whenever the rite of circumcision is performed, when a 
throne or seat is formed and set specially for him by pronounc- 
ing the words: ‘‘This is Elijah’s throne.’’ If this is neglected, 
he does not attend. Furthermore, we read: ‘‘And God created 
great whales or fishes,’’ alluding to the two great fishes called 
Leviathan, symbolizing the male and female principle that mani- 
fests itself in every part of the creation. The words: ‘‘and every 
living creature’’ refer to the sacred name imprinted on the 
bodies of all incarnated souls coming from the celestial region 
called Haya. ‘‘ Which the waters brought forth abundantly,’’ de- 
notes the letter Yod (’) with which, as a sign, the angels above 
are distinguished from demons and also the children of Israel 
from other nations of the earth, viz., the impure and idolatrous. 
Blessed is the lot of Israel! 

The eighth precept is that relating to the kindness to be 
shown to the proselyte who consents to be circumcised in order to 
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enjoy the protection of the sheltering wings of the Schekina, or 
divine Presence, that guards and defends all those who, forsak- 
ing the worship of demons, give themselves up to the service of 
the true God. Thus it is written: ‘‘Let the earth bring forth the 
living creature after its kind.’’ The esoteric or mystical meaning 
of the words ‘‘after its kind,’’ which are repeated twice in this 
verse of scripture, is as follows. The wings of the Schekina de- 
note two celestial regions with many separate divisions or locali- 
ties, whither the souls of proselytes return after separation from 
the body. The region included under the right wing contains two 
divisions through which pass the souls of the children of Israel, 
when after death they ascend to the celestial locality called Haya. 
The left wing with its two divisions is reserved for the nations 
of Ammon and Moab. All souls, however, whether they come 
forth from Haya, or Ammon and Moab, are living creatures dif- 
fering in their kind, being those of Israel or those of proselytes 
who, as stated, ascend to the regions under the right wing of the 
Schekina. A further allusion to this mystery occurs in the 
words: ‘‘And ye shall be a delightful land.’’ For this reason Is- 
rael is called ben yaqir (a dear son), because the Lord has given 
him a better portion than that of the proselytes. The children of 
Israel are also called ‘‘those whom I carry in my bosom,’’ viz., 
the beautiful land to which, having ascended after death, they 
shall go out no more. The scriptures proceed further, ‘‘ cattle 
and creeping thing and beast of the earth after his kind,’’ teach- 
ing us that animals differ in their natures and forms, though ani- 
mated with the same breath and life, so human souls, though dif- 
fering the one from the other, nevertheless derive their origin 
from the same divine source. 

The ninth precept has reference to the poor and indigent, 
ministering to their necessities as it is written: ‘‘Let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness.’’ ‘‘Let us make man.’’ 
Here the plural form of expression is used in order to point out 
that the creation of man was effected by the two divine essences 
symbolized as the male and female. ‘‘In our image,’’ betokens 
the rich, corresponding to the male, ‘‘after our likeness,’’ the 
poor, corresponding to the female. Now just as the two divine 
essences form a single whole, so amongst men ought these two 
classes, the rich and poor, symbols of the male and female prin- 
ciples in the divine nature, to form one mutually co-operative 
whole or community. ‘‘ And let them have dominion over the fish 
of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and 
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every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth,’’ the mysti- 
cal meaning of which is given and explained in an occult work by 
King Solomon thus: ‘‘Whoso has compassion on the poor, from 
his face and countenance will never fade away the reflection and 
glory of the divine likeness borne by the first man, by which he 
ruled and dominated the whole animal creation.’’ As it is said: 
‘‘ And the fear of you and the dread of you shall be upon every 
beast of the earth, the fowl of the air, every creeping thing and 
the fish in the sea, etc.’’ All these tremble and fear before the 
presence of man, because of the divine image imprinted thereon 
and is the only law of the creator enjoined upon the animal world 
that instills them with fear because of this image, first born by 
Adam. As long as man entertains and cherishes compassion and 
sympathy for the poor, he will continue to bear it. While he ex- 
ercises charity he is truly human; when he ceases and refrains 
therefrom, he becomes and continues merely an animal. How can 
this be substantiated? From the life of Nebuchadnezzar, the 
Babylonian monarch, whose dream of his own downfall was never 
realized whilst sucecoring the poor. Immediately he ceased from 
deeds of charity and compassion and suffered himself to become 
filled with pride of heart and vainglory, then was heard the voice 
of the heavenly watcher: ‘‘ The Kingdom is departed from thee,’’ 
that is, the seal and stamp of the divine born by Adam, vanished 
from him and he ceased to be human. ‘‘ His heart became changed 
and a beast’s heart was given him and he was driven out from 
amongst men and dwelt with the beasts of the field.’’ For this 
reason the scripture in order to express the creation of man, 
makes use of the words: ‘‘ Let us make man,’’ to indicate that to 
preserve the divine image, we should be charitable and compas- 
sionate, as was the rich and affluent Boaz to Ruth. 

The tenth precept concerns the fixing and girding of the 
phylacteries. Said Rabbi Simeon; ‘‘Thy head upon thee is like 
Carmel (Garden).’’ These words have already been commented 
upon, but they have another and deeper meaning. ‘‘ Thy head 
upon thee’’ refers to the phylactery of the head which represents 
the divine head, or, in other words, the divine name [HVH of 
which each of the letters stands for a verse of scripture which 
placed within the four sections of spaces of the phylactery of the 
head, correspond to the letters of the divine name. This is why 
we are taught by tradition that the words of scripture, ‘‘ And all 
the people of the earth shall see that thou art called by the name 
of the Lord and they shall be afraid of thee,’’ refers only to this 
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phylactery. The first space or compartment contains the verse 
‘‘Sanctify unto me all the first born whatsoever openeth the 
womb.’’ Connoting the first letter of the Tetragrammaton, viz., 
I (’) symbol of the first of all divine origins. This letter opens 
as it were the womb of the second, H, whereby it becomes fruit- 
ful. In the second space is enclosed the words: ‘‘and it shall be 
when the Lord shall bring forth into the land,’’ referring to the 
second letter, H, whose womb as just stated is opened by Yod. 
In the Sepher Yetsirah we read, by fifty gates or openings of the 
celestial and concealed temple, the Yod enters and penetrates into 
H, that the sound of the schophar or trumpet may be heard. The 
schophar is securely closed until Yod comes and opens it and 
makes its sound heard, typifying freedom and the enfranchise- 
ment of the slaves and bondmen. It was by the sound of the 
schophar that the children of Israel marched out of Egypt, so 
will it always be, hereafter, the herald of freedom and deliver- 
ance. Such is the esoteric explanation of the letter H. The third 
space or section contains the Shema. ‘‘ Hear Oh Israel, the Lord 
our God is one God,’’ and is a commentary on the letter V (vau) 
which proceeds from the two letters before it and unifies them. 
The fourth space contains words of blessings and menaces to the 
congregation of Israel, by the observance of which they should 
become the happiest and most powerful amongst the nations of 
the world. It connotes the final, H, fourth letter of the divine 
name and is formed from and includes in it the other three pre- 
ceding letters. From these observations we may gather the oc- 
cult meaning of the phylacteries. They are really explanations 
of the letters of the Tetragrammaton or divine name and there- 
fore the scripture saith: ‘‘Thy head upon thee is as Carmel,’’ 
and also: ‘‘The hair of thy head is like purple.’’ Now the word 
used for hair in this verse is not the ordinary term Saar, but 
daleth, which comes from the root word dal, signifying poverty 
denoted by the phylactery of the arm, as that of the head denotes 
riches or wealth, and it is further added: ‘‘the King 1s held wn 
its plaits or tresses,’’ meaning that the divine name of God is in 
the four compartments of the phylactery. Whoever wears the 
phylacteries bears the divine likeness, for as the divine essence 
is expressed in the Tetragrammaton, so man becomes bearer of 
his image. Furthermore, it is said: ‘‘Male and female created 
he them,’’ thus the phylacteries also symbolize the male and fe- 
male, and taken together form one unit or whole. Such is the 
symbolism of the phylacteries. 
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The eleventh precept has reference to the levying and giving 
of tithes on corn, and the product of fruit trees. Regarding the 
first, scripture states: ‘‘And God said, behold, I have given you 
every herb bearing seed which is upon the face of all the earth,’’ 
and of the fruit trees: ‘‘ behold I have given the children of Levi 
all the tenth in Israel for an inheritance,’’ and also: ‘‘ All the 
tenth of the corn and of frwit trees are the Lord’s and conse- 
crated to him.’’ 

The twelfth precept concerns the tithes on fruit trees, as it 
is written: ‘‘every tree in which is the fruit of a tree, to you ut 
shall be for food,’’ or, in other words, though it is unlawful to 
keep what is consecrated to me I permit you to eat of the tenth 
of the products of the earth, whether of corn or trees, in order 
that they may serve as food to you and not to future generations. 

The thirteenth precept relates to the redemption or purchase 
of the first born and thus making its life assured, for there are 
two angels, one of which is the lord of life, the other the lord of 
death, always hovering near and about at the time of birth. 
When a man redeems his child from the power of the latter then 
has it no power or influence over the life of his offspring. This 
is the esoteric meaning of the words: ‘‘ And God saw every thing 
that he had made and behold it was very good.’’ The word good 
designates the angel lord of life, the word very the angel lord of 
death. By redemption, the one is strengthened, the other en- 
feebled and has, as we have just said, no longer power over the 
ehild. 

The fourteenth precept has respect to resting and ceasing 
from work on the sabbath day, as then God rested from the work 
of creation. This precept is subdivided into two others: one en- 
joining rest on this day, the other teaching us to keep it holy. 

Concerning resting on the sabbath we have already said it 
was ordained, because the divine Being rested from his work 
which he then finished. When, however, the sabbath commenced, 
there were certain creatures who had not received bodies in which 
to incarnate. The question may here arise could not the Holy 
One have retarded the approach of the sabbath and thus have 
provided them with physical sheaths or bodies? The truth is, the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil had excited them to revolt 
even before embodiment, through thir great desire to descend 
into the world, or on to the earth, and make themselves lords 
and masters thereof. The Holy One then divided these into two 
classes of which he placed one, the good, by the tree of life, and 
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the other, the bad, by the tree, of knowledge of good and evil. 
Whilst intent upon providing for the former with bodily forms, 
the sabbath day dawned, and thus the work was interrupted and 
suspended. 

If these rebellious and ambitious spirits had acquired bodies, 
the world would not have continued to exist even for a moment. 
The Holy One had, however, provided a remedy against this pros- 
pective catastrophe by hastening the coming of the sabbath and 
therefore the world exists and continues. Whatthose wicked spir- 
its thought of doing by the procreation of and filling the world 
with their offspring was accomplished by those good spirits by 
the tree of life who from the night of the first sabbath discharged 
this duty. This is why the wise and they who understand, re- 
strict their connubial relationships to the day of the sabbath so 
that the wicked spirits may recognize how inferior they are to 
those who, whilst incarnated, are able to discharge marital duties. 
It is these wicked spirits who go forth in their hordes throughout 
the world with the hope of surprising anyone who violates and 
infringes the esoteric injunction respecting the conjugal act, the 
offspring of which becomes afflicted with epilepsy through becom- 
ing obsessed by Lilith, the great mother of the demons, who kills 
and destroys the child. 

As soon as, however, the Sabbath day begins, and whilst it 
endures, these wicked spirits becoming filled with terror, fly 
quickly away and hide themselves, with the exception of one of 
them named Assimon who, with his attendants, is authorized to 
go through the world in order to seek and find out transgressors 
of the law relating to conjugal practice. When the night how- 
ever has passed, he is obliged to go and hide himself in the great 
abyss of darkness. The sabbath ended, hosts of demons reappear 
in the world, and therefore to ward off and be proof against their 
evil influence and nullify their power, the reading of the ninety- 
first Psalm has been enjoined. As soon as the demons observe 
the children of Israel engaged in prayer, and the reading of it 
and holding in their hands a cup of wine, they hurriedly rush 
away and disappear in deserts and solitary places in which they 
make their dens and hiding places. May the Holy One ever keep 
and preserve us from their noxious power and influence! 

Our masters and great teachers (their names and memories 
be ever blessed) admonish us that there are three different ways 
by which a man may incur guilt and attract evil: either by invok- 
ing curses upon himself, by wastefully casting bread or crumbs 
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upon the ground, be they ever so small, and also at the conclu- 
sion of the sabbath by lighting a candle before first reading or 
reciting the psalm or liturgy of ‘‘separation’’ and by thus doing, 
causing the fires of Gehenna to be lighted before their time. 
There is in Gehenna a place reserved for those who break and 
profane the sabbath and who enjoy a respite from its fiery pun- 
ishment whilst the sabbath endures and vent their maledictions 
and curses on them who light a candle before the prescribed 
time, saying: ‘‘May God hur] thee in his fury and bring thee 
hither and thus be tossed about as a ball so that thou becomest 
an object of shame and reprobation to thy kith and kindred.’’ 

The sanctity of the sabbath as long as it lasts imposes abso- 
lute rest both in the higher and lower worlds, during which, the 
punishments of the wicked cease and their overlookers remain 
inactive until the children of Israel have finished reciting the 
words: ‘‘ Blessed art thou oh Lord who separateth the holy from 
the unholy.’’ On him, however, who lights not his candle they 
invoke benedictions. ‘‘God give thee of the dew of heaven and 
the fatness of the earth and plenty of corn and wine. Blessed be 
thou in the city and blessed be thou in the field, etc.’’ ‘‘ Blessed is 
the man that considereth the poor, the Lord will deliver him in 
time of trouble.’’ Why does the scripture use the words ‘‘in time 
of trouble,’’ in place of ‘‘the evil day?’’ Because the evil spirit 
then is able to obtain the mastery over the soul of a man, and 
then it is the Lord will deliver him. By the word dal (poor) is 
meant the humble sin-sick soul who repents of his sins against 
the Holy One. Another and further interpretation of the words: 
‘The Lord shall deliver him in time of trouble’’ is that they al- 
lude to the last or judgment day. 


The end of the Introduction. 





‘‘But there is an influence in the light of morning that tends 
to rectify whatever errors of fancy, or even of judgment, we 
may have incurred during the sun’s decline, or among the 


shadows of the night or in less wholesome glow of the moon- 
shine.’’ 


—Fielding in Amelia. 








EXPERIENCE AND MEMORY. 


By ExuizasBetuH P. CoRNELL. 


OT UNTIL we are confronted with such subjects as 

N Experience or Memory do we realize how utterly child- 

like and unthinking we are in the face of the wonders 

and mysteries which surround us. We have a memory; 

yes. We have always used it, and we hope that we always will; 

but as to what it is we know very little. We accept it as one of 

our birth-rights, not asking whence it comes, marveling over it 

no more than the farmer over the wonder with each return of 

the sun from the south, of the springing into fresh life of grain 

and plant from the hard, dry seed in which has laid hidden the 
mystery of new life. 

Let us take an example of that strange thing called memory. 
Sitting quietly, apparently with the senses alert and fixed on 
our surroundings, let a musician seat himself at the piano and 
begin to play. In a moment, without any volition on our part, 
there suddenly flashes across our mind some scene hundreds of 
miles away, far back in the past. Every detail is vivid; we see 
the interior, say, of a room, the pictures on the wall, the arrange- 
ment of the furniture, the play of light from an open fire; we 
hear the wind rattling the shutters, the rain dashing against the 
windows; feel the utter desolation of the stretch of lonely coun- 
try without, and the warmth and comfort within. The dead lives 
again—and why? Some note from the present has struck a 
corresponding chord in the past and brought to us one of the 
countless pictures stored in the chambers of memory. This is 
nothing dramatic; there is no great sorrow connected with it, no 
great joy—just a commonplace scene from a commonplace life, 
brought once more to the front after years of forgetfulness and 
apparent oblivion. A sound has recalled not only the memory 
of another sound, but has brought into play other senses— 
vision, emotion, a wonderful complexity called into being by a 
few notes struck on the piano. 

If we ask what is the aim and purpose of life, doubtless 
many of us would say: ‘‘To gain experience’’; to pass through 
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phase after phase, learning its lessons, profiting by its trials 
and temptations, its successes and rejoicings, and then going on 
to another field. 

The babe delights its parents, after heroic efforts, by stand- 
ing alone. Weak and tottering, to be sure, but with some assur- 
ance, it has assumed an upright position. By degrees it learns 
to balance itself. Through experiment after experiment, the 
result of which is stored up in the memory of limb and brain, the 
art of walking is learned until it is accomplished automatically, 
and that which was a conscious act passes into the sub-conscious 
mind. The feet have learned their lesson by experience, and 
henceforth find their way through life without the active inter- 
vention of memory and mind. So, when it comes to education, 
we go to school and learn the alphabet; not that that is the aim 
and end of all, but through experience, through knowledge of 
the letters, we are gradually drawn into the formation of words; 
we are brought into contact with the best and noblest from other 
minds; we are trained to proper habits of thought, and memory 
is stored with experiences from which result our mode of life. 

Experience, then, is the passing through certain conditions 
in time and place, and this continues from the cradle to the 
grave. We may go through certain great events which engrave 
themselves indelibly on the memory and are dignified by the 
name of ‘‘experiences.’’ These produce a change in condition, 
mental, moral or physical, and each change is recorded in our 
experience book, or memory. 

Memory is not confined to man alone. Wherever we find 
life there will be what we designate as memory, latent if not 
active. There is memory, in the form of instinct, in plant and 
animal. Why does a plant in a dark cellar feel its way toward 
the light and sun? Is there not somewhere inherent in it the 
memory that light and air and sun are its portion and belong 
to it? 

In animals we find traits which seem to point almost to 
intelligent human powers—the beaver, building his dams and 
constructing his bridges with an approach to man’s ingenuity; 
the ants and the bees, with their social communities and their 
division of labor. In some animals, in the very young, we find a 
recognition of an hereditary enemy; as, for instance, the flight of 
young chickens at the approach of a hawk—and we call this high 


degree of intelligence, instinct. It is stored up memory of 
a species. 
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Memory, then, is that in us which treasures up what passes 
before or is presented to our consciousness, that we may recall 
it afterwards at will. 

Memory, as usually understood, is dual—it retains that 
which has been presented to it, and can produce at will that 
which it has retained. There are, therefore, impressions to be 
made and then brought up again, or recalled at will. By atten- 
tion we fix a thing in our memory, and we find it more easy to 
recall some things than others, simply because we have given 
more attention to the original impression. So, to retain a thing 
in the memory, we must bestow attention on that picture which 
we wish to stow away. By association we are aided in recalling 
or bringing again before our consciousness anything which has 
been there before. We go back in our mind and recall the sur- 
rounding circumstances which were associated with the original 
impression, and in this way often seize that which we are search- 
ing for. For memory, therefore, we should pay attention; focus 
all our powers on the one thing and then attend judiciously to 
the association of ideas, that the retentive and the reproductive 
powers may be in equality. 

All of man’s progress depends upon memory. If, as with 
an idiot, an act once committed vanished into the past and left 
no trace, there would be no possibility of advance. It is only by 
stored up experience, by the weighing and comparing of our 
states or conditions, the balancing of our accounts, that we have 
knowledge of where we stand, that the past is of value or the 
future holds hope. It is the written page which is our teacher; 
not the blank sheet. 

Memory is usually considered as one special faculty, but 
experimenters now regard it as a property or quality of all the 
faculties. ‘‘Kach has its individual memory, although there are 
certain principles common to all. The eye preserves a record 
of what it sees, the ear of what it hears, and the other senses 
according to their functions; as well as the mind what it thinks, 
the emotions what they feel, and the will what it commands.’’ 
There is memory in every organic element of the body. Every 
cell and every fiber has its special and particular life, as well as 
forming a part of the complex life of the individual. It has 
been demonstrated by some scientists, to their satisfaction, that 
the color-memories are located in the back part of the head. If 
that part is destroyed by disease, the memories of color are also 
destroyed. It is said that just above the ears are the sound- 
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memories; in another part of the brain the muscular-memories; 
so that memory is not located in any one definite part of the 
brain or in any small area, but every area has its own 
memories. 

But there is another view of memory. We have only looked 
at one aspect of it. Science admits that there is memory in the 
cell. In the next stage we have the cells grouping themselves 
into organs, with a more highly developed, a more complex 
memory. Experience has fitted certain cells for certain work—a 
cell which forms a portion of the liver has a different function 
to perform, a different memory, from that of one which forms 
part of the lungs or heart. In the next stage we have what may 
be called the consciousness or the memory of the organism. But 
is the memory in the physical molecule, or organ, or organisms 
as a whole? We hold that it is not; that memory does not have 
its seat in the physical but in the next and finer body—the 
astral. How can that which is constantly undergoing wear and 
tear, constantly being pulled down and built up, retain a mem- 
ory of its experiences? These experiences must be stored up in 
something which is not so transient, something which will to a 
greater or lesser degree remain intact during the life of a cell, 
an organ, or an individual—and this we find in the astral. The 
pictures which are photographed by means of the lense of the 
eyes are not stored in the cells or molecules of the physical 
brain, but in that more enduring vehicle—the astral portion of 
man. So that we may say every time we recall some apparently 
forgotten incident, every time a by-gone scene flashes before our 
eyes, we are reading these impressions from the astral brain, or 
tablet, or light, or whatever we please to call that on which 
they are engraved. 

The astral light is called the soul of the world, from which 
everything comes into existence and to which it passes again on 
leaving the visible plane. It is a blind force, obeying the impulse 
it receives; and into it men are constantly projecting images or 
thoughts of good or evil. This light envelopes the world; it is 
the mirror on which are thrown human and national actions, and 
it thus becomes an immense picture-gallery, or memory-tablet. 
It is the great reference-book of humanity. Man’s memories live 
around him in actual form. His thoughts are indelibly inscribed 
on the astral light, and may be materialized again by will-power, 
if one so determines. We think our actions and thoughts are 
solitary and hidden; but there is never a hidden thought, never 
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a concealed action. We are taught as children that God sees in 
our hearts and knows all our thoughts. If in place of this we 
say the astral light, the world’s memory, contains indelibly im- 
pressed on it our hidden thoughts and acts, it may prove more 
of a restraining power and incentive to purity of thought and 
deed than the old notion of the all-seeing eye of God. 

Minds are constantly sensing the secrets of others. Does an 
experimenter bring out some new invention in one part of the 
globe, from another comes word of a duplication by an utter 
stranger, between whom and the first there is absolutely no con- 
nection and no possibility of collusion or infringement. 

Memory, then, is that power in man or animal or of even 
lower forms of life, of reproducing past impressions. We re- 
member, bring past states again before the consciousness; we 
recollect our various impressions. These have to do with the 
mental images of the present physical and astral brain. But 
there is still another attribute, if we may so term it. There is 
reminiscence. As we find that memory in animals takes the 
form of instinct, a oneness with nature, a sub-conscious welling 
up in them of the stored-up experiences of the kingdom to which 
they belong, so in man do we find reminiscence somewhat simi- 
lar to intuition, which is direct or soul knowledge. As it was 
said that the seed was the link of continuity between the various 
appearances of the same plant, so do the mental deposits (skand- 
has) form the link between the self of one incarnation and the 
next. They are left behind when the truly immortal part of us 
passes to higher planes and we clothe ourselves afresh with them 
when the soul plunges again into life. These mental deposits 
(skandhas) comprise among them form, sensation, tendencies of 
the mind and mental powers. That is to say, we leave behind us 
as the seed for future physical and astral life all material qual- 
ities, such as form or body, our sensations, our body of desire, 
and various tendencies, and with these lower attributes of the 
mind we leave their memories. There attaches to the permanent 
part of us that which is carried into heaven (Devachan) only the 
faintest aroma of all these—of the past life—in the form of our 
very highest aspirations and ideals. And yet there is this thread 
which links our various lives one to the other, and if, by means 
of it, we get a faint glimpse of a previous existence we call it 
reminiscence. It is nothing which belongs to our present mem- 


ory, but a flash from the past which belongs to the eternal part 
of us. 
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Why do we not remember our past lives? This is a stumb- 
ling block to many as regards the acceptance of the theosophical 
teaching of reincarnation. If the purpose of life is to gain 
experience, and if the result of experience is stored in the mem- 
ory, then, deprived of that memory, what good is the experi- 
ence? While we have placed memory in something more lasting 
than the mere physical material frame of man, and have located 
it in the astral body, this, too, we know is not eternal, being the 
form body, one of the skandhas left behind when man, the im- 
mortal pilgrim, passes out of earth-life and out of the desire 
plane into the higher regions for which his aspirations have 
fitted him, there to await the working out of those loftier 
thoughts and hopes; then the gradual return to another earth- 
life. He has left behind him, to be assumed again when he is 
ready for rebirth, only a sketch, a broad outline, to be filled in 
with the experiences and the memories which new duties may 
bring him; but the personality is a new one—and at present we 
consider ourselves to be the personality. It is true that we do 
have this memory of our past stored in the higher part of us, 
but we have not ready access to it. It is as if we had food or 
clothing carefully preserved in an attic with no stairs, no 
ladder, by means of which we can reach the upper floor; and we 
have hardly begun to build the stairs. To be sure, the food and 
the clothing are there, and are ours; but it is out of our reach for 
the time being. And yet, though we go through life without 
the actual possession of that memory, though we walk as un- 
crowned kings, we know the crown is there, we feel it in count- 
less indefinite ways, none tangible enough, perhaps, to be put into 
words, nothing that we can take hold of; yet by analogy, by 
hope, by faith, by belief, we know the crown is there, and that 
some day in the future it will be ours. 





He who is in possession of Nature’s secrets may point out 
the way they are attained to one who is entitled to know; but the 
disciple must travel the path himself. Eckartshausen. 
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PYTHAGORAS AND THE DELPHIC 
MYSTERIES, by Edouard Schuré, trans- 
lated by F. Rothwell. Philip Wellby, 
London, 1906. 16mo., 180 pp.; 2 s. 6 4. 

This book is worth studying carefully. 
It gives in a brilliant and graphic man- 
ner a presentation of the work of the 
great initiate Orpheus, whom later ages 
know as only a musician. Thus has 
dwindled and become distorted the mem- 
ory of the master of the law of divine 
harmonies. 

We, following the view of the Greek 
sophists, have come to regard his story 
as no more than a legend of the origin 
of music. Mr. Schuré knows the truth 
which the initiates kept alive for over 4 
thousand years after Orpheus’ death and 
as long as Orpheus lived in his work, 
namely, that he was one of the world’s 
great initiates. Greece, the soul of which 
was not in its wars, its military oligarchy 
of Sparta, its turbulent democracy of 
Athens, nor in the daggers sharpened for 
tyrants, but Greece, whose soul was in 
the sanctuary of Jupiter at Olympia, of 
Juno at Argos, of Ceres at Eleusis, at 
Athens with Athena and Delphi sacred 
to Apollo, had begun to decline in the 
seventh century. The Mysteries became 
eorrupted, and with their unsullied doc- 
trine went the fate of Greece. A new 
helper was needed. It became necessary 
to give out some of the esoteric doc- 
trines. This was the work of Pythagoras. 
He is the master of lay, as Orpheus was 
the master of sacerdotal Greece. Strange 
that though he lived in historic times, 
his life largely public and his work par- 
tially of a political kind, Pythagoras has 
come to us almost as a legendary char- 
acter. Pythagoras came at the same 
time ‘“‘when mighty reformers were popu- 
larizing similar doctrines. lLao-tse in 
China was emerging from the esoteric- 
ism of Fo-Hi; the last Buddha, Sakya- 
muni, was preaching on the banks of the 
Ganges; in Italy, the Etrurian priesthood 
sent to Rome an initiate possessed of the 
Sybilline books; this was King Numa.” 
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to our readers a true and unbiased ac- 
deviation from this principle.—Ed. 


And the author continues: “Their di- 
verse missions had one common end in 
view. They prove that at certain per- 
iods one identical spiritual current 
passes mysteriously through the whole 
of humanity. Whence comes it? It has 
its source in that divine world far away 
from human vision, but of which proph- 
ets and seers are the envoys.”’ 
Pythagoras was born in the Sixth cen- 
tury, B.C., on the flourishing Island of 
Samos, the abode of the famous tyrant 
Polycrates. When a youth he was with 
the Greek philosophers, Hermodamas of 
Samos, at twenty with Pherecydes at Sy- 
ros, and even with Thales and Anaxi- 
mander at Miletos. Their teachings 
seemed to the youth contradictory. He 
went to Egypt. The Egyptian priests 
possessed the universal keys of the eso- 
teric sciences. ‘“‘When the Egyptian 
priests had recognized that he possessed 
extraordinary strength of soul, and that 
impersonal passion for wisdom, which is 
the rarest thing in the world, they open- 
ed up to him the treasures of their ex- 
perience.” ‘“‘The science of numbers and 
the art of will power,”’ said the priests of 
Memphis, “‘are the two keys of magic; 
they open up all the gates of the uni- 
verse.’”’” Cambyses invaded Egypt and 
had Pythagoras taken to Babylon with 
a portion of the Egyptian priesthood. So 
he met the Persian Magi who, as dis- 
tinguished from the more philosophic 
Egyptian priests, carried out the prac- 
tice of some of the occult arts, connect- 
ed with the astral light. Twelve years 
Pythagoras remained in Babylon and 
after an absence of thirty-four he re- 
turned to Samos, then crushed by the 
Persians. He saw his first teacher, Her- 
modamas, take his last breath and met 
his mother, Parthenis, the only one who 
had never doubted he would return the 
light bearing prophet of whom she had 
dreamed in the sacred wood of Delphi. 
Pythagoras continued his travels. He 
visited every temple in Greece and was 
now expected at Delphi with the temple 
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of Hyperborean Apollo, Phoibos Apollon. 

Chapter III. of our book preserves the 
graceful and easy style of the author, 
who, in an attractive manner, presents 
the conditions of the disappearing and 
distorted mysteries of Apollo, the solar 
Logos, the God of Greece, and also gives 
some of the teachings of the secret doc- 
trine of the solar Word in the religions 
of Greece, which the author sees as iden- 
tical with the theosophical doctrine of 
the (upper and lower) astral light. 
“Science,” says the author, “‘will become 
clear sighted and redeeming, just in pro- 
portion as the consciousness and love of 
humanity increase in her.” Pythagoras 
re-established the Mysteries of Hyper- 
borean Apollo at Delphi, having found in 
the temple an instrument reserved for 
him by the hand of Karma—one who 
would be the Pythoness. 

“Young Theoclea belonged to the col- 
lege of the priestesses of Apollo. She 
sprang from one of those families in 
which priestly dignity is hereditary. Her 
childhood nad been fed on the mighty 
impressions impart2d by the sanctuary, 
the ceremonies, paeans, and fetes of Py- 
thian and Hyperborean Apollo. Evi- 
dently she was one of those maidens 
born with an instinctive abhorrence for 
the things which attracted others. They 
love not Ceres and fear Venus, for the 
heavy atmosphere of earth troubles them, 
and the vague glimpse they have obtain- 
ed of physical love seems to them the 
rape of the soul, the pollution of their 
undefiled, virginal being. On the other 
hand, they are strangely sensitive to mys- 
terious currents, to astral influences. 
When the moon was shedding her soft 
beams on the sombre groves near the 
fountain of Castalia, Theoclea would see 
white forms gliding by. She heard voices 
in open daylight. On exposing herself to 
the rays of the rising sun, their vibra- 
tion threw her into a kind of ecstacy, 
during which she heard the singing of 
invisible choirs. She spoke to no one 
regarding the apparitions which disturb- 
ed her sleep, feeling with clairvoyant 
instinct that the priests of Apollo were 
not in possession of that supreme light 
she needed. The priests, however, had 
fixed on her with the object of persuad- 
ing her to become Pythoness. She felt 
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herself attracted to a higher world to 
which she had not the key. What were 
these gods who manifested themselves to 
her in vibrations which troubled her be- 
ing, and to whom she owed her inspira- 
tion? This she would know before giv- 
ing herself up to them, for great souls 
need to see clearly even in abandoning 
themselves to divine powers.”’ 

Pythagoras prepared and _ instructed 
Theoclea for her ministry and tuned her 
like a lyre for divine inspiration. So she 
became an inspired Pythoness and the 
priests were once more initiated into the 
divine sciences and arts. 

Pythagoras then went to Croton, at the 
gulf of Tarentum, where he founded a 
great school of esoteric philosophy, the 
Pythagorean school, which was. the 
mother of the school of Plato, and of all 
later idealistic philosophy in the west. 
By theory and practice, Pythagoras here 
taught and proved the science of scien- 
ces: the magical harmony of soul and 
intellect with the universe. In his school 
an attempt was made at laic initiation. 
The school did not last long. A certain 
Cylon, once a rejected candidate for the 
school, and rejected because of his dis- 
position, became a bitter enemy. He 
succeeded in attracting to himself the 
politicians and leaders of the people, and 
when the time was ripe hatched a revo- 
lution, to begin with the expulsion of the 
Pythagoreans. He demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of the mob that the religion 
of the Pythagoreans was a crime against 
liberty. ‘‘Is this master,” he asked, ‘“‘this 
would-be demi-god, whose least word is 
blindly obeyed, and who has merely a 
command to give, to have all his brethren 
exclaiming, ‘the master has said it!’ any 
other than the tyrant of Croton, and the 
worst of all tyrants, an occult one?” One 
evening a house in which the principal 
members of the order were gathered was 
surrounded and fired by the mob. Thirty- 
eight Pythagoreans, the flower of the 
order, together with the great initiate 
perished. 

We would not have one page omitted 
from the book, but space does not permit 
a longer review. The book will remain 
on Our Magazine Shelf. It ought to be 
read by every student. 

AQUARIUS. 





